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NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 

Charge @Affairs from Sweeden and Norway. Mr. 
Adam de Lovenskiold, presented his credentials to the 
Secreiary of State on the 27th ult. and was recognised 
as Charge d’Affaires of his 4 vt ihe king of Sweden 
and Norway. Mr. Lovenskiold was subsequestly in- 
troduced to the president of the United States by Mr. 
Trist, the chief clerk of the department of state. 





National crepir. We regret to find U. States stock 
quoted as low as 102 at New York. Before the com- 
mencement of the war with Mexico it readily command- 
ed 113. 





Genera, Gaines, having received orders to take com- 
mand of the eastern division, on Monday last left Nor- 
folk for New York, which he hasselected for his head- 
quarters. 

Treasury nores. One of the United States senators 
from the state of Mississippi, addressed the following 
note to the editors of the Mississippian from which is 


extracted. 
Washington, July 18, 1846. 

Messrs. Price & Full—I am not in the habit of writing 
for newspapers, because the city newspapers give the 
news, and sometimes our fancy leads us to write what 
never comes to pass. But, sirs, 1 will depart from my 
rule just far enough to say that a bill has this day pass- 
ed the senate authorising the issuing of $10,000,000 of 
treasury notes, to which, in behalf of the people of }fis- 
sissippi, I enter my protest. [I am opposed to converting 
this vovernment into a shinplaster bauk. The constitu: 
tion authorises it to bosrow money, but nowhere do I 
find authority to issue treasury notes; therefore, let the 
guvernment raise its revenue by borrowing or by taxa- 
tion. The senate is engaged with the tariff; | cannot 
say what will be its fate. Beyond the abolishment of 
epecifics and miininums I consider it but litle relief to 
the south. In the course of a long service in polities, I 
never voted for the issuing of rags and lampblack in any 
shape, manner, size, or form, and, so help me God, | 
never will. J. Spescur. 





A Srrancer In Watt street. The following young- 
ster, from Washington, made bis appearance in Wall 
street yesterday, and attracted a good deal of attention. 
The dear little thing 1s not christened yet—nobody 
knows what to call it—but the lovers of Mammon in 
that wicked street, after fondling it over fur a while, 
turned itright into a bank note, and itis passing as cur- 
rency, just as if it was worth $100! 

The naughty brokers are petting the darling to death, 
and nursing it, just as if it were born there amongst 
them, when it has strayed all the way from Mr. Marcy’s 
breeches pocket, out of the cradle, in the war depart- 
ment, at Washington. (N.Y. Express, 19th Aug. 

WAR WARRANT, No. : 
$100 Treasury of the Unirep States, 
Washington, 27th June, 1346. 
At Sight, pav to T. J. Leslie, Pav Master; 
or order, ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
W. SELDEN, 
Treasurer of the United States. 

No.—, Registered 27th June, 1846. $100, 
Canal & Banking Company, 

New Orleans. 








[Head of Washingion } 
[ Apsaqry fo ssappoy] 


R. H. Giuer, 

Register of the Treasury. 

Treasury Drarts. The “Union” of the 2Ist, evi- 
dently by authority of the treasury department, insists 
that the treasury draft, which occasioned, on making its 
appearance in Wall street, so great a sensation, and 
which was paraded in the public journals, as the novelty 
of that week, at least—this said draft, the Union says, 
“was drawn in precise conormity with the law, and ac- 
cording to the usages of the treasury department from its 
first organization down to this time. ‘The war depart- 
ment, to pay an appropriation made by law, gives a war- 
rant on the treasurer in favor of a paymaster of the 
United States; and the treasurer, in perfect conformity 
to the law and uniform usage, issues his draft for the 
money on a public depository. But it is said these drafts, 
although issued before the passage of the new constitu- 
tional treasury law, are forbidden by that law. The 
very reverse is the fact. ‘They are in perfect conformity 
to that law, and directly authorized by it in many sec- 
tions, but especially in the 20th and 2Ist sections, as 
quoted below:”’—[which the article quotes: see pages 379- 
380 for them.] 
_ And then adds—“In obedience to these provisions, and 
immediately after the publication of the law, the atten- 
tion of the proper departments was called by the secreta- 
ry of the treasury to these sections, in order that obe- 








dience to them might be enforced by proper instructions 
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to their paymasters and other disbursing agents; and a 
compliance with the law will be strictly exacted. The 
secretary of the treasury, who is now putting in opera- 
tion the new warehonsing bill, by proper instructions, 
will also himself very speedily issue the most stringent 
regulations, under the twentieth and twenty first sections, 
as above quoted, to enforce the speedy presentation of all 
treasury drafis, and prevent their becoming a paper cir- 
culation.” 

The Alexandria Gazette. in reference to the above, 
says: ‘The Union, of Saturday night, has a very lame 
defence of Secretary Walker, for having issued a batch 
of treasury drafts, in the similitude of bank notes, as 
was charged by our Washington correspondent some 
time since. The Union admits the fact of such drafts 
being issued, but contends that they are “in precise con- 
formity with the law.” That they are in conformity 
with the letter of the law, we readily admit—but we de- 
ny that they are in conformity with its spirit. It never 
was intended that these draits should be issued by the 
government as a currency—but that such was the design 
of the secretary of the treasury is manifest from the fact 
of their having been engraved in a very handsome man- 
ner, having all the appearance of a bank note, and instead 
of being in blank, to be filled up with such sums as may 





be due to the public creditor to whom they may be pal P 
they are of specific denominations! ‘Those which h 





and that the asesiidency of Santa Ann ieh 
a, and the banish. 
ment of Paredes, will be followed by an early esses 
of the difficulties between the two governments. If 
therefore, the scheme has worked right, it is highly pro- 
bebe that: oP phe be the slightest difficulty inter- 
posed to the triumphal entrance into V 
a and his friends. nays ee een 
VERTHROW AND IMPRISONMENT OF PaRepes. 
ane ier | a, oe * furnish an sesment ui 
e arrival of the British brig of wa i i 
a dates to the 16th, ’ Peps ot tte 
eneral Santa Anna reached Vera Cr 
ache uz on the 16th— 
and immediately placed himself at th 
ment in that department. o hand at eqn 
exico and Puebla had declared in fay 
or o 
Anna. General Bravo had scarcely assumed rs come 
dency to actin the absence of Paredes, before Paredes 
was seized and placed in confinement in the Citadel of 
Mexico. Gen. Salas “assuined the responsibility,” and 
took command. His two sons proceeded immediately 
to Vera Cruz, to meet and welcome Santa Anna. The 
pe one Cruz on the 8th. 7 
e Picayune say—“Before Santa Anna |} 
he took letters from Gen. Campbell to Com. awe 
avowed himself, in reply to some inquiries as to his in- 
tentions, as follows—"I[f the people of my country are 


ave | for war, then I am with them; but 1 would prefer 


found their way to Wali street are for $100 each—but | peace,” 


we are credibly informed that others of a less denomina- 
tion have been engraved. 


| 


Will the Union furnish the | has issued a proclamation, directin 


Gomez Farias aided the revolution at Mexico. Salas 


8 congress to meet on 


public with a satisfactory reason for incurring an ex-@ the Gth of December, under the constitution of 1824; the 
? 


these “treasury rags?” And while it is about it, will it 
also account for the extraordinary coincidence present: 


ed, by the fact of the bank on which they are drawn, | 


being ovERpRAWN some half a million of dollars? We 
should be glad to know, too, how they are to be paid, 


euse of several thousand dollars in the engraving of 
j | 


when there is 10 money of the government in the bank 


to meet them?” 





WAR WITH MEXICO. 





Ail eyes are now directed towards Vera Cruz, 
waiting the progress of the new revolution in Mexico. 
Even our cabinet, if we may credit the Washington 
correspondent of the N. York Journal of Commerce, 
at a meeting held on the 27th ult determined to 
take no step in reference to the demonstration of 
the Santa Anna party, until the result of the revelu- 
tion shall be known. The fleets are to remain in- 
active and Gen. Taylor is to continue to manace 
invasions. The ‘Union’ has repeatedly denied that 
our government has any connection with any Mex- 
ican faction. Notice the fact of Santa Anna not being 
prevented to enter Vera Cruz in the dull British 
steamer Arab, which he effected on the 16th of Aug. 
although it was known to the whole squadron that he 
would about that time make the attempt—and al- 
though our crack steamer, Princeton made a show 
of allempting to intercept the Arab. 
have been that wind, weather and fortune, all con- 
spired in favor of the daring enterprise. Certain it 
is, that a letter from the American Ex-Consul, 
Campbell, introduced Gen. Santa Anna to the Com- 
mandant of the American squadron, Com, Conner. 


The Savannah Republican says—“We have been fre- 
quently asked whether Com. Conner will be likely to 
allow Santa Anna to pass unmolested into Vera Cruz? 
We unhesitatingly answer yes—if he has received his 
despatches from the government at Washington. We 


have no positive information on the subject, but we ra- | 


ther guess so from few facts and circumstances which 
may be easily connected. In the first place, we think 
that the government and Santa Anna understand each 
other thoroughly. Mr. Slidell McKenzie, who may now 
be considered the man with the ‘‘white hat,” has been 
to Cuba—has conferred with the fleet off Vera Cruz, and 
with General ‘I'aylor. Senor Tamariz, secretary of the 
treasury of Mexico during the last administration of 
Santa Anna, has been in the United States—probably 
at Washington. He came to Charleston, and there 
chartered a steamer for a large sum to carry him to 
Cuba, where he arrived only a day or two before the 
announcement that Vera Cruz had declared in favor of 
the exiled chief. Private letters received in New York 
from Havana as late as the 8th instant, state on high 
authority that Santa Anna is not so averse to peace with 
this country as has been generally supposed, and that he 
will rejoice at the appearance of any liberal offer fora 
termination of the war! That some such offer was in 
contemplation by the administration, we may not onl 
infer from the call for the passage of the two million bill. 
but from the well ascertained fact that Mr. Polk has 
actually despatched a messenger to Mexico. j 

Now, putting all these facts together, we are inclined 
to the belief that this whole movements well understood, 





| Sert that California—meaning we presume 
’ 





| ? ray 5 ; rhi 
| beyond the Cordilleras whilst they 'su 
| 


Yet it may | 


restoration of which he declares to b 
ton Jares e one of the 

objects of the revolution. Thatis, the Federal ~ nema 

tion—of which he was always a warm advocate. 
Santa Auna wiill be an indiflerent hand to govern un- 


| der confederate authority, or we have mistaken his cha- 


racter. 


ANNEXATION OF CaLipornia. Vari 
by the British steamer to N. Orleans, from Vera Oren 
, 
Mazatlan, or some other port on the Posi tae ose 
taker: possession of, or has declared in favor of po von 
tion to the United States. The most plausibl ‘dibion 
of the report is from Mexican letters dated Sth Rearest, 
stating that “some of the disaflected citizens of ion 
lerey, In conjunction with a few inhabitants of A am 
origin, who were aided by the crew of the U S ‘slsho of 
war Falmouth, took possession of the city hoi ted ‘th 
Ameren naieees aud | ap Californias daheunt 
nited States.”” The crew o j 
be surprised to learn the caper hey eee 


quietly blockading Vera Cruz all the wphoeed themeelves 


‘The Mexican Moniteur of j 
he J : of the 8th contai 
. ns a d 
forcible article on the recent revolution. It satan deter 


ns no measured terms of severity on the return of Santa 
Anna to power, and declares that having oppo d hi 
elevation, it will still continue i fea aniie oo 


tS Opposition, y 
simak ' 7 nless as- 
sured that adversity and exile have exercised a salutal 
influence on his character. —_ 


ENTRANCE OF THE ARMY INTO MIER. 


nate Mier, (Mexico,) Ji 
Captain Vinton’s command pas itn at R 
morning without the least show of opposition the 
inhabitants thronging to the Plaza in crowds as the 
troops filed into it and stacked their arms in front f 
the house of the Alcade. It seemed to me as th “ 
there were men enough in the square to have date 
us off with nothing else save the loose rocks | fie 
ae yet not a hand was raised. =e 
ier is by far the most pleasant, e] 
regulated place we mene: eet seen ner thes Aster 
Mexico. It is builton a hill overlooking < leg 
running stream of the same name, three miles fr > 
the Rio G-ande, and is said to contain 6,000 inh bi. 
tants, although I do not know where they slow th . 
all. You may well recollect that it was in this oo 
thatthe Texans under Col. Fisher were com relled 
to surrender after they had killed twice thei pens 
ber of Mexicans. ae 
| have stated that the number of the j i i 
put down at 6,000; admitting that en co . 
still entered and taken possession of by 93 men ‘sity 
—85 regulars and 8 of McCullock’s Rangers eetieg 
as amounted guard. You could not serve an tive 
in the United States in that Way, and this er nha 
perfect fortification from its position and the strength 
of the houses, which are of stone. Captain Vintor ’ 
command occupies a large school house in one od 4 
ner of the Plaza, near the church—strong, and at the 
same time commodious and comfortable quarters r 
lt is company B, of the third artillery, or “Red. 
legged Infantry,” as it is now called from the fact 
that the men are at this time serving as infantr 
while they wear the red or artillery stripe abd 
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their pantaloons. J give you a list of the officers, 

who are all in good health: Capt. J. R. Vinton, As- 

sistant Surgeon Prevo, Lieuts. S. Van Viiet, and E. 
“J. Thomas. 

I return to Camargo in the morning with the 
Rangers. If I could have my own way | should re- 
main here, for it is worth furty of Camargo. 

United States suip CuMBERLAND, 
Off Vera Cruz, July 30, 1846. 

Sia: Shortly after closing my letter of the 28th 
instant, the Cumberland, Potomac, and two of the 
schooners sailed from Green Island for the purpose 
of attacking the enemy’s vessels in the river of Al- 
varado. In passing through the channel leading to 
the roads of Antonio Lizard, I regret to inform you 
this ship, owing to a strong current, ran on the north- 
west part of a coral reef, called the Chopas, in three 
fathoms water. This was about half past 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 28th. 

After great exertions, and lightening her more 
than a foot by pumping off the water, removing the 

rovisions and shot to the other vessels, and deposit- 
ing most of the spar deck guns on a shoal part of the 
reef near the vessel, (whence they can be easily re- 
moved,) with the assistance of the Mississippi, she 
was finally extricated from her perilous position at 
about 8 o’clock, P. M., on the 29th, after grinding in 
the coral reef for upwards of 27 hours. With the 
exception of her false keel, of which small crushed 
fragments rose to the surface of the water alongside, 
the ship does not appear to have sustained any mate- 
rial injury, as she makes no more water than usual. 
It is reasonable to infer, however, that much of the 
copper on the bottom has been rubbed off. 

It affords me great satisfaction to add that the offi- 
cers and men of the Cumberland performed their in- 
cessant labor with untiring zeal and assiduity; and 
my acknowledgements are due to Captain Fitzhugh, 
his officers, and men, for the very efficient aid ren- 
dered by the Mississippi, whese services were of the 
greatest importance, and to Lieutentant Le Roy and 
the men of the Potomac, who shared our labors. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

D. CONNER, 
Commanding Home Squadron. 
Hon. Georce Bancrort, Secretary of the Navy. 


THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 


By the steamer McKim, from Brazos Santiago, 
which reached New Orleans on the 30th we have 
the following, extracted from N. Orleans papers:-— 

Col. Clark, has succeeded in re-establishing order 
at Matamoros, by promptly executing the recent 
temperance orders of Gen. Taylor. ! 

Capt. F. L. Ball, of the Kentucky volunteers, is 
supposed to have been murdered by the Mexicans on 
the road between Barita and Matamoros. 

The town of China, on the Rio St. Juan, about 65 
or 70 miles from Camargo, was taken on the 5th in- 
stant by Capt. M’Cullough of the Texas Rangers, 
without opposition. Col. Seguin with one hundred 
Mexicans were in the town, but on the appearance 
of the Americans they retreated. 

Another Mexican depot of arms has been found in 
Matamoros, and a — of stores and ammunition. 

The regiment of Rangers under Col. Jack Hays 
and Lieut. Col. Walker, left Matamoros about the 
10th inst. on an incursion into the interior, the pre- 
cise route to be taken by them is not known, and 
wili depend probably upon circumstances. We hope 
to be kept fully apprized of the movements of this 
corps to which great importanca is attached in the 
army. The 2d regiment of dragoons which is com- 
posed now of only four companies, with about 375 
men has abandoned its encampment between Point 
Isabel and Fort Brown, and was at Matamoros at 
Jast accounts. Major Gen. Butler is represented to 
be quite ill at Point Isabel. 

A letter from Camargo, dated August 9, says: 

The steamer Hatchee Eagle arrived here last 
evening, Gen. Taylor and his staff coming up on her. 
The talk is of an immediate movement at some point 
on the route. Whether the army is to move by way 
of China, or is to cross the San Juan at this place 
and march on the other side of the river, has not yet 
been setled upon | believe. There are now near 
3,000 men, all regulars, encamped here, and hosts of 
volunteers are en rowle and shortly expected—some 
of them this afternoon. 

The general impression among the best informed, 
as regards the chances of the Mexicans giving ano- | 
ther battle, is that Gen. Taylor will have an oppor- | 
tunity of gaining fresh laurels at Monterey or near | 
that place. On the river the inhabitants appear | 
friendly enough, but in the interior the case is dif- | 


ferent. 
ere Camargo, August 10, 1846. | 


Gen. Taylor and staff passed the different +: giments 
as they were extended in line, and expressed himself 
highly gratified with their appearance. Ge... Worth 
is drilling the men constantly, and the masterly style 
in which they perform their evolutions beats any- 
thing your humble servant has ever seen in the way 
of military tactics. 


Camargo, Mexico, Aug. 11, 1846. 

One step towards Monterey is to be taken to—mor- 
row. Captain Duncan’s battery, accompanied by a 
small portion of M’Cullough’s men, leave this place 
in the direction of the mountains, and by some road 
on the opposite side of the river. It may be looked 
upon only as a reconnoissance, although an artillery 
force is along. Of whatever befalls them on the 
road you shall be made acquainted all in good time. 
If the command does not take Mier in the route, it 
will go close to that place. 

News has reached here this morning to the effect 
that the city of Guenero has pronounced in favor of 
the United States government. The people of that 
place have all along been friendly towards the Ame- 
ricans, or have so seemed; but whether from any 
love they might bear them, or from fear of the en- 
croachments of the Camanches, is a matter I am not 
able to determine at this present writing. I believe, 
honestly, that the people of Guenero have some in- 
telligence and are better disposed than those cf any 
place on the river. 

The crack steamer Brownsville, by which I send 
this, brought up two companies of the advaace of 
the Baltimore troops last evening, the rest coming 
on by land. They are a hardy looking set of ‘bp’. 
hoys”’ to all appearance, but 1 have no dowb* ric] « 





good service. Captain Blanchard’s co apa y 
twelve—months Louisiana volunteers, recite from 


forenoon. 
Camargo, Mexico, fugust 15, i846. 

Editors of the Picayune—Gentlemen: ! have just 
heard of the arrival of the remainder of the Texas 
infantry, under Col. Johnson—also of portions of the 
3d and 4th U.S. infantry, under Col. Garland, with 
Capt. Bragg’s battery. I_have already mentioned 
that Gen. Worth’s brigade was under marching or- 
ders for the interior, the order being to be in reedi- 
ness to move within eight days from yesterds: 

General Burleson, and several other Tex ss :;enile- 
men of distinction have arrived at this place. I also 
see Captains Mason and Pope, and believe they are 
about to join the new spy company that M’Cullough 
is forming. Capt. M’C. is now out with a small 
party, with Captain Duncan, of the Light Artillery, 
reconnoitering the country in the vicinity of Agua 
Leguas. 

The weather is fine, but exceedingly warm. Citi-. 
zens who hoped to trade at this place are constantly 
arriving, and are constantly receiving orders tc re- 
turn “ton the first boat.” They do not like this, of 
course, but there is no help for it. Camargo is an 
important depot, and Gen. Taylor is determined the 
scenes of Corpus Christi and Matamoros, so detir- 
mental to the service, siiall not be re-enacted here. 


The New Orleans Times supplies the following 
items from the army on the Rio Grande. 

Four companies of the first regiinent of Ohio yoi- 
unteers proceeded up the river on the 10th inst., to 
Camargo. This regiment is commended by Colonel 
Mitchell. 


Four companies of the second regiment passed up 
on the Virginia on the 11th inst. 

The remaining companies of these two regiments 
are en roule, on foot for the same place—one half 
going by water and the other half by land. 

Those of the Maryland and Kentucky companies, 
whose lot it was to go on foot, are also on the road 
up. Those men have a long road to travel this warm 
weather, but if report be true they are well able to 
stand it. 


Indiana volunteers.—This brigade, comprising three 
regiments, is now at Camp Belknap, opposite Barita 
and is commanded by Col. Joseph Lane, A. S, Ro- 
binson, aid. 

The 3d regiment of Ohio volunteers are stationed 
at Matamoros. 

Matamoros, Aug. 14, 1846. 
The army on this frontier is a0w so much dispers- 
ed in different encampments, or en route to the ports 
above here, that it is somewhat difficult to fix their 
whereabouts—if such a word 1s allowable. Two of 





the lilinois regiments were still at the Brazos Island 
on the 10th instant. The Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and some portion of the ‘Tenuessee, Ohio, and 
Indiana volunteers are strung along the river below 
here, but nearly all are under orders to move as soon 





as has the mounted rifle regiment of Col. Woods 
from ihe same state, besides nearly all the regular 
troeo:, and many volunteer corps from other states 

F °-adier General Quitman left last night or early 
this morning, to go above, where he expects to be 
assigned to the command of the Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi regiments. Brigadier General Ha. 
mer, with one regiment from Ohio, one from Ken. 
tucky, and the Baltimore and Washington battalions 
reached here this morning, going to Camargo, wheie 
the headquarters of Gen. Taylor now are, and where 
the army is concentrating as rapidly as possible. 

The 2d dragoons, now commanded by Capt. May, 
and the light artillery of Lieut. Ridgely leave to. 
morrow, to escort a train of wagons. In the course 
of fifteen days the largest army ever assembled, at 
one point since the time of our revolution, in the 
service of the United States, will be at Camargo,— 
We shall all, regulars and irregulars, be there, and 
then see what is to follow. 

i have endeavored to ascertain the actual force in 
this quarter, and the best information to be had, 
makes it over eighteen thousand men, and they stil! 
come, What they are to do, is more than I can tell, 
as ] feel confident the Mexican government can ney. 
er organize a force one half as strong. 

‘the Rio Grande is to be the base of the line of 
operations. The principal depot will be Camargo, 
from whence we shall go to Monterey and as much 
further as directed. Gen. Taylor says his orders are 
to advance; and he shall go ahead until he is ordered 
or iorced tostop. The latter not a probable event. 

Garrisons will be left at Point Isabel, Brazos ls. 


-} «, Parita, Matamoros, Reynosa, and other places. 


‘< now has the command of the force here, 
vt 3ists of a battalion of regulars, and some 


Col. 
whi 


the regiments receatly disbanded, entereu cacio U 's | volute", are to be joined with them. 
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ANNUAL ASSEMBLAGE AT LA POINTE, ON LAKE 
SUPERIOR. 


According to arrangement, usage, and treatics, a 
large number of the Indian chiefs, consisting of 
deputations from the various tribes inhabiting the 
northwest, as far as the “49th degree” north, and the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, assemble annually at 
La Pointe, at the extremity of Lake Superior, to 
receive the annuities to which they are entitled 
from the government. The number thus assembled 
at La Pointe early in August, must have been some- 
where Detween four and seven thousand, comprising 
men, women, and children. It has happend on this 
occasion, that the government have failed to have at 
tha! point either the provisions for their subsistence 
or iue money, blankets, &c., &c., to fulfil their en- 
gezements to those natives of the forest, to all of 
which, it has been considered a point of the first im: 
portanse to attend, as the disposition of the tribes 
toward ine whites, depends greatly upon the treat- 
ment they receive on those occasions. Letters are 
published in the last United States Gazette, dated 
Sault St. Marie, situated at the eastern entrance of 
Lake Superior, dated the 18th and 19th of August, 
which represent great dissatisfaction as existing 
amongst the chiefs assembled at La Pointe, in con- 
sequence of this omission; and, indeed, it is not to be 
wondered at, considering the plight they are reduced 
to by the neglect. The letters state that an appli- 
cation had reached the officer of the U. S. troops at 
Sault Sainte Marie for an armed force. The officer 
replied that he had but twenty men left, and they 
were required to guard the pubhe property there to 
a large amount, under his charge, all the rest{having 
been ordered to Mexico. He forwarded on the re- 
quisition to Mackanaw, with the hope of finding 
some soldiers there that could be spared. 

Letters from a correspondent at La Pointe, which 
are the latest date from thence, have reached the 
editor, furnishing many interesting items. We ex- 
tract a few of the concluding paragraphs: 


LAKE SUPERIOR. 
Correspondence of the National R-gister. 


La Pointe, Ava. 5th, 1846. 
Fines 1v THE Forests. While | write, the bell 
sounds a fifth time the alarm, our entire village be- 
ing completely surroundéd by a fire, which is inclin- 
ing down gradually in spite of all effort, and will 
doubtless be productive of serious consequences, 
unless the wind soon changes. We are of course 
wel! smoked; as I can be of no assistance however, 
I care not to expose myself uselessly to the sun’s 

fierce rays, I will therefore keep at my letter. 
JnDIANS.— GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. The most in- 





as transportation can be furnished. 
The 3d Ohio regiment is encamped on the east 


teresting topic with me at present is the approach- 


| ing payment,—interesting only because it brings to- 


There was a grand parade of all the regular troops’ side of the river, nearly opposite this place. Col. | gether such a number of the genuine aborigines, 


last evening, aud a magnificent show they made.—j| Johnson’s Texas rifle regiment has gone to Camargo, | whom I see in their true character here. There af 
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tie on the island, and they are com- 
ready aie es will number about 4 to 5000 by 
Sete [spend all my spare time among them, 
+ ting my wrong opinions of them, and studying 
ee haracter. I had supposed them a stern, for- 
aide and inhospitable race, grave, quiet, and in- 
Ferent | find them the very opposite of all this.— 
hey are as playful, as cheerful, and as happy,—I 
P ! say infinitely more so, asa class, than the whites, 
{no man 1s ever turned from their lodge. On the 
sntrary, they are always welcome,—for the red 
an is hospitality itself,—and though their fare is 
sor and scarce, if you are not too proud to eat, you 
» welcome to a share of his dumpling, his ash 
ake, and his fish. And they are very inquisitive.— 
hey will inspect you and every thing about you, 
sr instance, watch, pencil, pen, and wish to know 
cir uses, &c-., and in a word, enquire every thing 
Hout it except the name, which would be too trou- 
Blesome to remember, for they take no trouble.— 
ith the few words | have learned, assisted by signs, 
can hold a right ready conversation with them,— 
e.make them understand me, and [ also under- 
and them. ‘They are remarkably quick at signs. 
deed this is not to be wondered at, for their lan- 
vags consists in a great measure of action, which 
vith metaphor, which is but a kind of sign, consti- 
tes their eloquence. One very material constitu- 
nt of their eloquence however is modulation, in 

hich they excel in a high degree, and which cha- 
Bm. cterises their most ordinary conversation. Not a 
sentence is uttered by them, but the voice passes 
rough a scale from high to low and the reverse, 
ith the greatest ease and readiness, perfectly natu- 
ally too, of course rendering their language very 
nusical and rich. And, tvo, itis devoid of some of 
e harsh sounds of the English. For instanee, the 
tter r, which is scareely ever fully pronunced, and 
r the reason that it is so difficult to pronounce, is 
otused in their language at all; but what is most 
inguiar is, that they have not the soft and liquid 
ound of the letter |, at all, and it is with the utmost 
ificulty that they can pronounce il; but their mouth 
ems too full to allow the tongue the proper play 
» utter it. The harsher sounds are scarce, and 
ough their language to an English tongue is diffi- 
Itto utter at first, when he does attain to pro- 
ounce it “trippingly” on the tongue, he wonders 
Bow he ever found it so. But enough of their lan- 
Buage. We'll pass to something more. I attended 
council a day or two since. ‘The council room is 
uile large, being built for the purpose. The coun- 
ilwas held between a band just in from Sandy 
ake, far interior. ‘hey.consisted of a very intel- 
gent looking chief, not a very striking figure how- 
ver, with a large band of the noblest looking war- 
ors [have yet seen. They were all splendid figures, 
ll, athletic, and robust, and one of them, Crow 
eather, is reputed to be the greatest warrior of the 
alion. He had the greatest number of feathers in 
iseap,each feather (of the eagle) representing a 
Sioux whom he had killed. As mentioned they were 
anged around the room. Their “great father” took 
n honorable seat as president. Ile was addressing 
be band as | entered. Among other things, he told 
em that food was scarce here now, that when the 
esse] came we wouid have more; in the mean Lime, 
i we had anything to eat, we would eat, and if not, 
¢ would do without it, and satisfy ourselves with a 
moke, i.e. of the pipe. Methought that this speech 
{ the “great father” must have fallen particularly 
heavy upon the ear of these poor half starved In- 
ans, who expecting the selves to be provided for, 
have come hundreds of miles, bringing with them 
mothing toeat. They are therefore dependent upon 
he charities of the village. In the mean time, the 
éssel with their provisions, and the goods to be dis- 
tributed among them is at Sault St. Marie, 450 miles 
islant, deserted by her crew, who have quarreled 
ith their captain. But to the council. 1 wasanx.- 
us to hear what would be the reply to this remark; 
Ut before the ‘*great father’? bad concluded, the 
vom filled with smoke, the bellof the Catholic church 
64in sounded an alarm of danger in that quarter, 
tod I hurried off to the fire. Besides the one which, 
‘tha front of more than a mile hems in our vil- 
ge, there rages another extensive one eight miles 
up the island, from which, indeed, this one has come 
own, running amongst the under brush. There are 
lso no less than seven others, three of them tremen- 
OUS Ones, taging on the other side of the straight, 
Mong the mountains,—and altogether, it presents 
(night a very beautiful sight; they will continue to 
"th until we have a hard rain, and when that will 
, gracious knows, for we have a very long drought. 






























Aveusr, 7th, 1846. 
I attended a second time, a council to-day, held on 
© arrival of one of the greatest chiefs avd principal 


‘arriors of the nation, to which he adds the cha: | 





racteristic of the most eloquent of the Chippeways. 
He however did not speak, on this occasion, but gave 
the usual Indian acquiescence in what was said; 
“ugh.* By the way, I have not mentioned that he 
bears the odd name of ‘‘Hole-in-the-Day.” He is 
without exception, the most intelligent, finest look- 
ing Indian thatI have seen. ‘*Cow Buffalo,” the 
chief of this place, and ‘‘White Crow,” the chief of 
the Fond-du-lac, have heads formed much like the 
whites. Indeed, the latter in appearance would 
grace a seat in the U.S. senate. But ‘Flole-in-the- 
Day” has the pure physiognomy of the Indian, the 
high cheek bone, &c., but withal,a fine forehead, 
an open countenance, a free, independent, and noble 
bearing, and speaks his reputation in his looks. 

I could but sympathise with the poor fellows how- 
ever, when they were told of the starvation that 
awaited them for several days, until their supplies 
should arrive from the Sault. The general govern- 
ment has always provided for them after their arri- 
val until their payment, and by some mismanage- 
ment, their food has not yet arrived. And at the 
same time too, they are told that the payment can- 
not be made at the time appointed, because the mo- 
ney has not yet been senton. And here they are, 
poor fellows, upon comparatively scarce hunting 
crowds, collected, hundreds and thousands together, 
and hundreds of miles from home. Is it to be won- 
dered that dissatisfaction sometimes arises among 
those, who committing their entire interests to the 
eare of their great father, are so little thought of — 





Of course, nothing proceeds from intention, it is all 
inconsideration, a neglect to look ahead, and to see 
where one is about to leap. 

P.S. August 7th. A heavy rain this morning 
extinguished all! the fires in this section. It is to be 
hoped that it 1s extensive, for report makes the fires 
raging in every possible direction to a very wide 
extent, all along the lake coast, down towards St. 
Peters and the Mississippi, &c., &c. The Propeller 
(steamer) arrived here during the night, creating a 
great stir, for steamers are curiosities about these 
parts. This is the first of these floating wonders that 
| has been seen up here. 
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| Tam addressing you from that part of Lake Huron 
| which is often designated as a part of the river issu- 
‘ing from the Sault St. Marie. So imperceptibly do 
they glide into each other that it is very difficult to 
distinguish at what precise point the river ends or 
the lake begins. A group of innumerable islands is 
collected here, dotting the surface in every direc- 
tion,—of all shapes—all dcimensions—all appear- 
ances;—we have been sailing amidst them till they 
seemed to interpose barriers to our further progress, 
but some point or headland rounded, and the way for 
our onward journey opens again far beyond. 

I am returning from my tour to the Mineral Re- 
gion, in and about which I had been wandering for 
the last two or three weeks, and whatever of antici- 
pation or of romantic expectation may have been 
formed before my visit, I have found realized and a 
substance and a confirmation given to them. 

A more remarkable country—one possessing more 
peculiar features, both of the wild and the useful, is 
not to be encountered, even in our own wide-spread 
country. I had heard strange and improbable and 
extraordinary statements of its mineral treasure, and 
was an especial unbeliever, but a personal examina- 
tion has given them a confirmation which has alike 
gratified and surprised me. 


I had every facility for visiting all, or nearly all, 
of the localities whose mineral operations have ac- 
tually commenced, and found that in some of them 
very extensive labor had been performed. At the 
mouth of Eagle River, a perpendicular shaft has been 
sunk to the depth of 180 feet, and horizontal shafts 
branch eff from this, at different points, to a distance 
nearly equal. It is an adventure to be remembered, 
to make a descent into this work—this subterranean 
treasure house. 


The first mine that I visited convince? me that 
copper, especially the pure or native copp.r, existed 
in large quantities, and visils to mine after mine in 
succession established this belief. Everywhere were 
perceptible the evidences of the increasing diffusion 
of the metal. Where a cavity existed in the rock, 
would be found a mass or boulder of native copper. 
Every fissare and crevice was lined with it. The 
more solid portions are perforated by veins and 
strings of the pure native copper. The whole of the 
rock formation seems to be tied together with this 
metal. Nor is this the only treasure in all the mines 
that I visited, and like statements are heard from 
those who visit other mines. 
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In all quarters striking indications of silver exist 
—the pure native silver appears in contact with the 
copper without any alloy. Ihave a curious speci- 
men, which I saw taken out of the mine. It is a 
small mass or boulder of native copper, with a but- 
ton of native silver, as it were soldered to it. 


I saw the famous piece of copper, of which so 
many newspaper accounts have been published. It 
lies in the bottom of a shaft about 45 feet below the 
surface—when found it was imoedded in the solid 
trap rock. It has a length of about 13 feet, by 9 in 
depth, and varies from 4 to 18 inches in thickness, 
and looks like an immense slab standing on its larg- 
estedge. [ts weight 1s estimated at 13 tons, consist- 
ing of pure malleable copper, without any admix- 
ture of rock or any foreign substance, and what is 
more remarkable, it lies directly across the shaft. I 
saw a great many other masses of pure copper, va- 
rying in weight from one to several tons. 

It is wonderful to visit the various localities, and 
see what a large amount of copper has been already 
raised, and at every step in their progress, indica- 
tions of richer returns are to be found. 


But a vast amount of deception exists with regard 
to the the golden returns of mining operations, and 
too much of a speculative cast is given to the labor, 
so that to many the result will be disastrous. 

The sail up Lake Superior will ever repay a rich 
return in exhibitions of the picturesque and beautiful 
in natural scenery. The coast indented with the 
most beautiful bays and harbors—the points and 
headlands jutting out in every direction, covered 
with the most Juxuriant foliage, or raising in high 
and precipitous ridges. 


The shores had a very primitive appearance.— 
There is scarcely a house the whole distance be- 
tween the Sault St. Marie and Copper Harbor.-— 
There are very few inhabitants, even of the men of 
the forest. The soil is unproductive, and the cli- 
mate unfavorable to the pursuits of agriculture— 
certainly so, as far as the most valuable of our agri- 
cultural products are concerned. This, with the 
scarcity of game, which exists but in small quanti. 
ties, make precarious enough the means of subsist- 
ence. The mining region will probably never be- 
come much of an agricultural one. It has its own 
value in another way. Soil and climate are both 
adverse. When a better order of management of 
the mineral treasure exists, rich indeed will be the 
returns. 


The lake will always be a resort for pleasure, tra- 
vel and for the improvement of health, during a few 
months in summer. Then the climate is delightful, 
and the atmosphere, invigorating and bracing from 
its stimulating properties, imparts an unusual degree 
of vigor and elasticity to the system. The whole 
country is remarkably healthy, miasma not existing, 
and, singular as it may seem, persons suffering un- 
der pulmonary diseases, derive great and immediate 
benefit from a few weeks residence in this country. 

My own health has greatly improved, though ex- 
posed to all the vicisitudes of travelling, as they ex- 
ist in this Infant Empire. [have known no such 
thing as a cold since I left home. 


The time is not far distant when patients laboring 
under pulmonary affections will be sent to improve 
their health by a summer residence on the shores of 
Lake Superior, instead of a winter’s sojourn in Texas 
or Florida. 


Nor are the accounts of the excessive cold of this 
region well founded. When the thermometer on 
the Hudson River has indicated a cold of 16 or 20 
degrees below zero, it has not here gone below 6 or 
8. This is owing to the vicinity of the waters of 
this vast lake which remains unfrozen during the se- 
verest winters. Hygrometic observations shew a 
remarkable equilibrium in the atmosphere, which is 
always very dry, and the changes very slight. 


Yours, &c. 
[M. Y. Courier. 


FROM COPPERDOM. 


The Lake Superior News furnishes some intelli- 
gence of interest from the mining region. It states 
that the Lake Superior company up to the Ist of 
July last had raised 1,028,000 ibs. in rock contain- 
ing native copper; the Pittsburg and Boston Harbor 
mining company to Ist of July last had raised from 
lease No. 4 at Copper Harbor, 78,000 lbs. of black 
oxide, and 2,614,000 Ibs. from lease No. 5, Cliff 
mine, of rock containing native copper; the Copper 
Falls company to the Ist of July raised 106,000 Ibs. 
of rock containing native copper; and large masses 
of nearly pure copper, not brought to the surface at 
the time, are nut included in these statements. 

According to the News some valuable specimens 
of copper have recently been taken out of some 
veins upon lands owned by the Rubicon Mountain 
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Mining company, situated at the head waters of the 
northerly branches of Sturgeon river. Four exceed- 
ingly rich veins have been discovered and are now 
being opened on the three mile location of the Ohio 
Trap Rock and Silver Mining company, lease No. 
295, on the Ontonegon. On a mile square location 
on Eagle river they have also discovered two veins 
which promise to be valuable. Three large and 
well defined veins of copper have been opened and 
are now being successfully worked on the grounds 
of the Forsyth Mining company, and mining opera. 
tions at Portage Lake are cuecessfully progressing. 
The ore said to be rich and easily taken out in large 
quantities. Among the companies reaping a good 
reward in that section of the district are the Portage 
Lake Mining company, the Pennsylvania company, 
and the New England and Michigan company. The 
Portage Mining company and others are engaged in 
explorations under the most promising prospects.— 
The American British Mining company have a re- 
markable vein on Spar [sland on the north shore, 
from which a large quantity of specimens of copper 
ore of the very richest character have been taken. 
The vein is 134 feet wide, the metalliferous portion 
averaging 4 feet 8 inches. 

The consolidated Mining company have five loca- 
tions, four upon Isle Royal and one upon Passage 
Island. Excellent specimens of native copper have 
been taken from one of their locations on Isle Royal, 
and also very rich lumps of silver. The vein is 45 
feet in height, by about 4 feet in thickness, with the 
native copper, between the vein-stone and wall rock, 
averaging about two inches square. The vein has 
been traced on the surface for more than a mile.— 
A number of veins have been discovered on their lo- 
cations. 

The Michigan Mining company have obtained 
from their location a most singular boulder of pure 
copper and silver. The piece weighs over five 
pounds, and was found in the bed of the Bad river, 
some 140 miles west of Copper Harbor. ‘This boul- 
der, of which copper is the principal portion, pre- 
sents on its surface innumerable protuberances of 
native silver, of about the size of common shot, and 
which must make it yield at least ten per cent of 
that metal. 

The mines of the Albion company, upon a three 
mile location, are now being worked night and day 
by three sets of hands each, on the eight hours sys. 
tem. The cliff, on which operations have been 
commenced, is about two hundred and fifty feet in 
height—and at 160 feet from the base, drifts have 
been commenced on either side, working toward the 
centre on the same vein, and through which it will 
measure some 700 feet. When this drift is complet- 
ed, side shafts may be sunk on the line of the vein 
every few feet, an arrangement that will allow any 


number of hands to work. The vein is seven feet | 


in width, and the metalliferous portion composed of 
gray sulphuret and native copper, about four feet. 

The Albion company are to commence the imme- 
diate erection of smelting works within a few rods 
of their mines, where there is abundant water pow- 
er and plenty of hard wood for coal. They expect 
to have the works in full operation before the close 
of navigation in the fall. ‘The works will be about 
four miles from a good landing on the jake shore, 
and a saw mill is being erected near the works. 

The News of the 8th states that the propeller In- 
dependence would take down on her next trip the 
largest cargo of ore that has yet been carried to the 
“Soo.” From the Cliff mine she will receive 200 
barrels, and from the Lake Superior works about 30 
tons, including a boulder of copper weighing 1,757 
Ibs. found some 45 feet below the surface of Eagle 
river. Its copper 1s estimated as being worth 20 
cents per lb., making the value of the boulder $351, 
exclusive of a per centage of silver supposed to be 
sufficient to defray the whole expense of getting the 
metal to market. 

Our readers can take the news from the “News” 
with as many grains of allowance as they choose. 

[Cleveland Herald. 


THE COPPER REGION.—A correspondent of the New 
York Post, writing from Sault St. Marie, says: 

*T have had a conversation witb an intelligent ge- 
ologist, who had just returned from an examination 
of the copper mines of Lake Superior. In regard to 
the mines, he told me that the external tokens, the 
surface indications, as he called them, were more 
favorable than those of any copper mines in the 
world. ‘They are still, however, mere surface indi- 
cations, the veins had not been worked to that depth 


which was necessary to determine their value with | 
any certainty. The mixture of silver with the cop- | 


per he regarded as not giving any additional value to 
the mines, inasmuch as it is only occasional and rare. 
Sometimes, he told me, a mass of metal would be 


discovered of the size of a man’s fist, or smaller, 








composed of copper and silver, both metals being 
closely united, and yet both perfectly puss and unal- 
loyed with each other. The r.:asses of virgin cop- 
per found in beds of gravel, are, rowever, the most 
remarkable feature of these mines. One of them 
which has been discovered this summer, but which 
has not been raised, is estimated to weigh 20 tons. 
I saw in the propeller Independence, by which this 
party from the copper mines was brought down to 
the Sault, one of these masses, weighing seventeen 
hundred and fifty pounds, with the appearance of 
having once been fluid with heat. It wasso pure 
that it might have been cut in pieces by cold steel 
and stamped at once into coin.” 

Copper 1n Great Britain.—lIn 1844, there were 
imported into England, 55,720 tons foreign copper 
ore; and of metalic copper, unwrought, and wrought 
plates, and coins, 805 tons. Of the ores, the great- 
est quantities were from Cuba and Chili. 

CAPITAL IN THE COPPER BUSINESS.—The number 
of mining companies engaged in the copper mining 
business in actual operation is about 90, and the 
nominal capital is over $15,000,000. Boston seems 
to have entered the most extensively into the busi- 
ness. 

Lake Superior mines.—The government after 
having leased the minerai jands upon the southern 
shores of Lake Superior to companiss anc \idividu- 
als, has determined that suc leases are ine viid, and 
that it has cheated those engaged in thse cevelope- 
ment—at the cost of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars—of the unbounded mineral wealth of that sec- 
tion. To redress the wrong the whigs in the se~ate 
passed a bill providing for the sale cf these jands 
and protecting the rights of the lessees of such tracts 
as had been taken up under the former consiruciion 
of the law. 

The administration party in the house vetoed this 
bill; and that the vast interest connected with the 
mining operations on Lake Superior are now pro- 
ceeding upon leases from government, which the go- 
vernment pronounces to be unauthorized and worth- 
less. jt seems impossible for industry and enterprise 
at the north toescape, by any prudence, the heavy 
band of scuthern oppression. Eventually, the rights 
of the miners will be recognized; but ‘‘while the 
grass grows,” the proverb is somewhat musty. 

[ Philadelphia American. 

It is said that the large mass of solid copper, dis- 
covered by the Copper Falls company near Lake 
Superior, thus far disclosed, is 10 feet in length, by 
9 in depth, and 1 in thickness—or twenty-five cubic 
feet of pure copper, weighing twenty-two thousand 
five hundred pounds. 

Specimens of copper ore from the mines of the 
“Green Ridge company,’’ Lake Superior, have been 
received at Pittsburg, some cf which contain about 
YO per cent of pure copper; others contain froin 30 to 
60 per cent. 


Corren minz stocxs.—The Boston Courier says:— 
Copper stocks which were much sought after at high 
rates, a few months since, have declined very material: 
ly in price, and the shares in many of the minor compa- 
nies have faded out entirely, so far as the present de- 
mand for them is concerned. ‘The most valuable mines, 
as judged of by their delelopements, are the ‘Lake Su- 
perior,” “Pittsburg,” ‘Copper Fails,’ and the ‘*Wash- 
ington,” the latter being located in New Jersey, near 
canal and railroad facilities. Lake Superior shares have 


' fallen from $500 to $65, (the amount paid in;) the Pitts- 


burg from $210 to $55; the Copper Falls from $60 to 
$20; and the Washington from $60 to $30. While some 
ot these stocks have been declining in the mar«et, the 
evidences of their immediate and pruspective value have 
become greater, if reliance is to be placcd upon the state- 
ments and reports of their agents. 
geologists and mineralogis's leave little room for doubt 
that our country is rich in mineral resources, and some 
of these subterranean lotteries may one day yield import- 
ant revenues to their proprietors. 
the above named mines, the Washington, Pittsburg, and 


| Lake Superior, have been sold in this market at eighty 
| dollars per ton, in the crude state, which is very well for 


a beginning, although some of the visionaries at one 
time valued them at a hundred fold that price, and were 
afterwards readv to decapitate the fowl, which in the 
sequel, laid only copper instead of golden eggs. The 
Washington mine is said to have some advantages over 
others, in that it is nearer home, has fewer shares, is held 
in fee, and is incorporated, thereby involving no per- 
sonal liability. On the other hand, the ores of the dis 
tant mines are said to be more abundant. 
prudence will be, not to engage in any of them, to any 
considerable extent. 


i ence, 





vania friends. 
long tariff editorial of the W 
a week since, is quoted as proof positive that pro. 
tection is still to be extended to the American apy, 
cle, notwithstanding all the free trade profession, 
and free trade enactments of the party that contro} 

How far this hope of the Pennsylvania democracy 
may reasonably be indulged, may be inferred frog 
the reply of Mr. Daxxas to the Hagerstown com, 


The explorations of 


Ores from. three of 


The part of 


They are very well for playthings, 
ull more definite information can be obtained respect- 
ing them, and no one should embark more in them 
| than he is willing and able to lose, without inconveni- 


mittee, in which he says: 


gress of 1842.” Mr. Dailas continues: 


ed in fayor of James K. Polk, was obvious to 4! 


in reality and in substance it was a struggle for fy 
damentai doctrines and leading measures. 
yet in progress, both parties so thought and so repre 


it closed, the country had but to consult the ballot 
box, in order to find, with other equally importan 
conclusions, a.sentence passed against the tariff o 


or evaded.”’ 


Some of the party journals, situate in other locali 
ties, hesitate not to assume now, the full party doe 
trine, and denounce all protective doctrines. ‘Penn 
sylvania is not all iron and coal,” say they, ‘‘she ha 
other interests and they shall be heard.” 


party elsewhere on this subject? What is said } 
those who actually rule the roost? The anti-taril 
or more appropriately the anti-protective party, a 
only reconciled to the tariff of 1846 as a stepping 
stone—an entering wedge, which is to be followet 
up spiritedily until] every shadow of protection i 
prostrated, and ‘free trade” achieved. The Charie 
ton Mercury of the 20th ult., has the following: 

“Poor PENNSYLVANIA. ‘I'he United States Gazelle, i 
a long and doleful discussion of the grievances of Penn 
sylvania, dwells upon the alleged deception that som 
democrats are trying to practice a second time upon! 
confessedly most gullible of all commonwealths. Tb 
Gazette says they are holding out hopes that the dull 
on iron and coal may be increased at the next session. 
ao quoting the article from the Gazette, the Merc 
adds: 


“We heartily wish that what the Gazette promises ff 
‘the anti-tariff states,’ may prove true, but we fear! 
will be a long time befure there will be any serious # 
tempt to ameliorate the present tariff. it is far too higl 
on a considerable list of important articles, and for 
just revenue system too low on others. The duties # 
coal, iron, woollers, wool, wines, and some vilier atl 
cles are too high for revenues. ‘I'he tarift too, in ot 
nary times, will produce more revenue than the govell 
ment ought tospend. At present it is needed and ¥ 
be for several years, and until that necessily disappea® 
there will probably be no essential modification. 

“But the full admission by the Gazette that the tra 
of the South and the manufacture of the North are pe 
manently burdened by the high duties on coal and 10 
is worthy of consideration. ‘I'he manufacturers of Ne 
England, says that paper, will go for a low duty ® 
these articles, to enable them to compete successtul 
with the British manufacturers. ‘They were willing " 
pay tribute to Pennsylvania, on condition that the res! 
the Union should pay tribute to them. So all interes 
that could share in the plunder, got their own back jh 
interest. What became of those who produced a 
the unprotected articles? Truly they paid tor all. 7 
with this confession dropping unawares continually {ro 
the tariff advocates, they have the eflirontery to oon 
the plundered interests for resisting the robbery. *"% 
are accused of malice and a diabolical spirit of misch¥ 
because they resist this taxation of one branch of ind 
try to enrich another. 


The Gazette is right to nip in the bud 
increase in the duties on coal and iron, 
right in the reflection that, el! the Pennsylvania 
tion but one having resisted the new tariff tu the utes 
and that one being sustained in his course by his co! 


any hopes ofl 
and ludicrous 
i ets 


nga 


tuents, there is not the least prespect of her gain! 
additional a to oppose the reform. 
every reason to 


She has 10 , 
- : ° . ’ } 
ook for a diminution of her powe!s , 





that the issue is made, and we are very muc 





THE TARIFF. t 


a 

The administration journals in Pennsylvania are 
divided upon the tariff question, 
doctrines, according to the temperature of tie loca 
tion. In the coal and iron, or wool-growin ; 
the tone of their journals and of the letters of yg 
only politicians, but business men, represent the tar. 
iff of 1846 as a mere temporary measure, which thgf 
party in power will hasten at the earliest day of (), 
next session to modify in order to suit their Pennsy|. 
The unequivocal conclusion of th, 

ashington Union, issue 







into all manner of 
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“No acr of general policy, as it appedrs to me 
was ever more distinctly condemned by the suffraze 
of the great body of the American people than the 
tariff of duties on imports passed by the whig cop, 













“That a change of the tariff was involved, direc: 
ly and unequivocally, in the popular verdict rende;. 


















who did not strangely and wholly misconceive {he 
pervading character of the great political trial. That 
trial might seem superficially a struggle for men; byt 
While 


sented it: the whigs, earnestly and universally; when 


1842, which, without violeatly departing from the 
fixed Jaw of our institutions, could not be reversed 


In the meantime, What is the language of tha 
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ore than 
orting the t 


jon held 
Withers, Esq., presided, assisted by George D. 
n and Galloway Lynn, Esqs., as vice presi- 
M. T. Evans, Esq. was appointed secretary. 
he resolutions adopted by acclamation were 
the following: 

Resolved, TS 


workingmen, are as muc 
slicy of government, as the manufacturer. 
Resolved, That the poor cannot do without the rich, 
nor the rich without the poor, each heing dependent 
on the other; therefore a policy of government being 
ood for one is good for the other, and being destruc- 
tive to the interest of the one, is consequently inju- 
pious to the other. 
Resolved, That it is the duty ar* true interest of 
overnment to foster and encournge the labor of 
the country, the agricu! urist, the mechanic, and 
manufacturer by a permanant protective tariff. 
Resolved, That we dis: ,prove of the sub-treasury 
scheme, the operations of which will have a tenden- | 
cy to reduce the price of labor, while no interest 
can be benefitted by its adoption. 
Resolved, ‘That the great quest 
this country be blessed with a protective tariff, a 
mixed currency of gold, silver, and the bills of specie 
paying banks, or, shall the waterwheel and the 
steam engine stand still, and the fires of the forge 
and furnace be extinguished, the wheat of the farm- 


coal and iron. 


ss 


ALLEGANY COUNTY, Mp. The Cumberland Civilian 
s an account of a large and enthusiastic meet- 
he friends of domestic industry and national 
Addi- 


in that town on the J Ith inst. 


4 
ions now are, shall 


w, and his flocks remain unshorn for want 


of a market, the country groan under direct taxa- 
tion, while the sons of a once free country toil for 
apittance, that European slaves may live in luxury. 
Resolved, That we are in favor of a Protective 


tariff, a mixed currency, consisting of gold, 


silver, and the bills of specie paying banks, and 
yhen the day comes for every man who loves his 
ountry todo his duty at the polls, we will support 
no man who does not pledge himself to these priaci- 


The Manchester Guardian has the following expres- 


jon of opinion on the new American tariff bill: 


we have 
between t 
ery cons 


pxisting | 


per cent. 


lestored 


are also 


Carper 


‘ig. One 
rucle, wh 
Ainuch kk 


Ive. Poli 


lesent wa 


ban upon the manufactures of cotton. 


ood some years ago. 
on iron, and on woollen and worsted manufactures, 


“Should this important measure become a law, as 


now every reason to believe, it will exer- 


isea most important influence upon the commerce 


he United States and this country: the reduc- 


ion of duties upon most of our staple productions being 


iderable, and upon none, perhaps, more so 
Under the 
aw, the duty on these manufactures (nomi- 


nally 35 per cent.) is levied, not upon the real value, 
but upon certain fictitious valuations, which serve to 
aise the actual] duty in many cases to 80, 90, or 100 


Under the provisions of the bill now be- 


fore the senate, the duty on embroidered and tam- 
bored cottons will be 30 per cent.; on cotton velvets, 
20 per cent.; and on all other manufactures of cot- 
on, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 
amount, the import of the finer qualities of English 
otton manufactures, and especially of good prints, 
Muslins, and probably fine shirtings, will be large; 
Bnd we may expect the trade in those articles to be 


Under a duty of this 


to something like the amount at which it 
The reductions in the duty 


important; but, as we shall probably have 


Uecisive intelligence as to the fate of the bill at an 
‘arly period, we shall, for the present, abstaia from 
nny further remarks upon it.” 


Weavers’ ConventIoN. A convention of the 


arpet weavers has been eld at ‘Tammany Hall, New 
ork, Which has attracted much attention. 
‘umsiances led the proprietors of the factories to propose 
t considerable reduction in the wages payable fur weav.- 


‘Two Cir- 


was, the reduction of the tariff duty upon the 
‘ch would bring foreign tabrics into market at 
»wer rate than heretotore. 


ram The convention, after considerable discussion, 
fused to acceed, and protested against prices being re- 


luced, The new tariff, they say, is not to come into 
Peration til the first of December. Prices of carpeting, 
Ywever, will evidently not wait fur that period to ar- 
ne: Politi it is supposed, had some influence in the | 
oceedings of the convention. 
Resolved, “That, know 


tics, 
It was 

ing from experience that our 
ees are no more than remuneratiye, and only 


one of her next_delegation is not found 
ariff of 1846. Pennsylvania is not made 


at the agriculturist, the proprietor of 
ineral lands, the mechanic, the miner, and all other 
h interested in a protective 


; ‘The other was, to | 
oviate the introduction of new machinery, lately in- 
enled by which weaving of carpets can be done at a 
teat reduction of price. ‘he proprietors offered to con- 
inue the furmer method of weaving, provided workmen 
‘ould so reduce their prices so as to enable them to fur- 
isi the arucle in fair competition with those furnished 
fin abroad, aud with those furnished by the new ma- 





sufficient te afford us a tolerable subsistence, we cannot 
admit the propriety of a reduction of present prices’’— 
“that the just and proper remedy is, to withhold the sup- 
ply until the demand causes a return to remunerative 
prices” and that “the convention look upon the present 
proposal to reduce wages, as ruinous, and that it is their 
duty to resist, by every legal means, the carrying iato 
effect such a proposal.” 

“The Auburn Weavers,” says the Express, “have stop- 
ped work, as Messrs. Barber & Co., the employers, re- 
fuse to give the old prices. ‘The operators were waiting 
to learn the discussion of the ‘National Convention,’ 
here, before moving. If these weavers are wise they 
will go to work, and not hurry the buildingof a machine 
called ‘the power loom,” which never ‘strikes,’ and will 
do the same work for 8 cents, thatis done by hand for 
24. The weavers have a right to stand out, and the 
mill-owners have a right to use ‘power looms.’ We have 
been told that twenty looms have been oraered for Au- 
burn; and some for other places.” 

The Peekskill Republican says—“‘ We understand that 
the artists, mechanics, and laborers connected with the 
wire and carpet factories and the calico print works, in 
Haverstraw, Rockland county, were to hold a meeting 
last Saturday afternoon, for the purpose of consulting 
with each other and deciding whether they would accept 
the wages offered them by the owners of these establish- 
ments, or run the risk of finding employment elsewhere. 
The wages offered them are twenty-five per cent. lower 
than those they have been receiving. If they accept 
these reduced wages the establishments will continue 
their operations; if they do not, they will be suspended.’ 
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SPEECH OF JOHN DAVIS, OF MASS., 


Upon the bill ‘to reduce duties and for other purposes," 
in which the modern doctrine. of free trade, 
in their application to the United States, 
are examined, 





Delivered in the U. S. Senate, on 
the 16th and 17th July, 1846. 


The bill for the reduction of duties, and other 
purposes, being under consideration — 

Mr. Davis, of Mass., addressed the senate sub- 
stantially as follows: 

Mr. Preswwent: The question now pending before 
the senate, and upon which we are required to act 


Maine, (Mr. Evans.) Ishall rest satisfied with his 
exposition until | see it drawn into doubt or refuted. 

I shall prove, sir, that however important reve- 
nue is at this time, and however necessary to meet 
the public exigencies, it is not the leading, but quite 
a secondary object—an object entirely subordinate 
to other projects, of a more vital and revolutionary 
character. ‘To reduce duties and for other purpo- 
ses,” is the phraseology. ‘Other purposes” is the 
index to the primary objects, and if [ do not mistake 
the bearing of the provisions coupled with the sen- 
timents avowed by and through the highest authori- 
ty, it will not be difficult to prove that the main ob- 
ject is to reverse the ancient policy of the country, 
under which we have long prospered in a manner 
unsurpassed, and to enact a law intending to discou- 
rage American labor and enterprise, while it en- 
courages that of foreign countries—intended to ex- 
tinguish our fires and shut up our shops, while it will 
light up fires and open shops upon the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The exigencies of the country demand all! the re- 
venue which can reasonably be assessed; they re- 
quire no increase, and yet it is not disguised that 
this measure will diminish the amount derivable un- 
der the present law. 

The ad valorem principle, too, pervades the whole 
bill, all specific duties being abolished; and this is 
done in the face of the experience of all commer- 
cial nations, that frauds always have been and will 
be perpetrated, which will not only diminish the re- 
venue, but will encourage knaves by stimulating 
their appetites for gain, and dishearten honest men 
by placing them upon a footing of inequality. The 
bonus thus bestowed upon the unscrupulous, has 
every where worked out such injury to revenue, and 
such wrong upon the fair dealer, that sound policy 
has forced commercial nations to levy duties, as far as 
possible, by weight, measure, or quantity. The Zoll 
Verein has no ad valorem duties. Russia has few 
or none. England has few upon articles which are 
relied upon for revenue. But the inexpediency of 
such a course has been so fully and clearly demo- 
nstrated, that I deem it unnecessary to comment 
upon it, except to observe, that it betrays a singu- 





at this late day of a long session, is one of great and 
exciting interest. It has for more than twenty years, 
with occasional brief intermissions, been the ques- 
tion of all others which has most agitated the pub- | 
lie mind, by exciting, universally, the most profound | 
and intense anxiety. It has at all times attracted 
the attention of the greatest statesmen; the most | 
profound debaters, and the deepest thinkers. The | 
whole subject has been explored and re-explored, | 
until it seems to be exhausted—until it is often pro- | 
claimed to be stale and threadbare—and yet it loses | 
none of ils interest, none of the anxiety abates, nor 
has the public mind ever been pervaded by a more 
earnest, intense sensibility than at this moment. 

In all this there is nothing unnatural or factitious, 
for the people are suddenly aroused from a state of | 
incre@ulity to a belief that a great and disastrous re- 
volution in their affairs is meditated. They had 
heard murmurs against the law of 1842—they had 
seen menaces to overthrow it from high sources— 
they had heard of a plan of reducing duties; but 
when they saw the country involved in a war, re- 
quiring appropriations vastly greater than any reve- 
nue which can be realized from the act of 1842, they 
did not believe that reduction of revenue could, un- 
der such circumstances, be meditated, because they 
they were unwilling to believe that their govern- 
ment could abandon its duty to provide funds to meet 
its liabilities, in order to enable it to assail great and 
vital interests, and bring them into jeopardy. But, 
when they saw the executive policy followed up by 
‘a great and decisive blow in the other chamber of 
the capilol, they were aroused from the false secu. | 
rity in which they had reposed, and they now press | 
upon us to avert the threatened calamity. | 
I know, Mr. President, that the friends of the ad- | 
ministration are impatient to reach the issue—to take | 
the vote—-and have intimated their determination | 
not to enter into the debate; but I do not feel at li- 
| berty to pass upon so greal a question, affecting as it 
may, in a very serious manner, great interests, with- 
out remonstrating against the experiment, as unne- 
cessary and perilous; aod I feel quite assured that 
the friends of this biil cannot expect less from us 
who represent those at whom the blow is aimed. 
The title of this bill is ‘tA bill to reduce duties, 
and for other purposes.” I[t is sufficiently significant 
of both the character and purpose of the measure. 
It is not a bill to raise or to increase revenue, but to 
reduce duties in time of war, when it is admitted 
that the expenditure must transcend the revenue 
twenty-three millions of dollars. 

Now, sir, it 1s no part of my purpose to discuss 
the financial question, as that has been done in a ve- 
ry able and conclusive manner by the senator from 











'nished; and how diminished? 


lar indifference to the security of the revenue, and 


justifies the inference that other objects are aimed 


at which it favors. 

But the key to “other purposes” is found in the 
annual report of the secretary of the treasury. He 
says: 

‘The duties for the quarter ending the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1844, yielded $2,011,885 90 more of reve- 
nue than the quarter ending 30th September, 1845; 
showing a very considerable decline of the revenue, 


| growing out of diminished importation of the highly 


protected articles and the progressive substitution of 
the domestic rivals. Indeed, many of the duties are 
becoming dead letters, except for the purpose of 
prohibition, and, if not reduced, will ultimately com- 
pel their advocates to resort to direct taxation to 
support the government. In the event of war, near- 
ly all the high duties would become prohibitory, 
from the increased risk and cost of importations; and 
if there be, indeed, in the opinion of any, a serious 
danger of such an occurrence, it appeals most strong. 
ly to their patriotism to impose the lowest reveuus 
cuties on all articles, as the only means of securing, 


at such a period, any considerable income from the 
tariff.” 


The revenue has fallen off; importation is dimi- 

| By the substitution of 
the domestic rivals. Many of the duties are becom- 
ing dead letters; and why? Because there is a sub. 
stitution of the domestic rivals for the imported 
merchandise. If this course is not corrected, we 
shall be compelled to resort to direct taxation. In 
the event of a war, nearly all the high duties will 
become prohibitory, and an appeal is made to our 
patriotism to impose, in such an emergency, not low 
but the lowest revenue duties on all articles. We 


are solemnly warned, whalever may be the necessi- 


ties of the government, in time of war, not to resort 
to the ordinary course of increasing revenue by in- 
creasing duties, but to diminish them, lest they should 
become prohibitory. ‘T'he fact that American labor 
and enterprise is, by its activity, causing a progres- 
sive substitution of our own productions for the fo- 
reign rivals, has evidently filled the mind of the sec. 
retary with alarm. He looks upon itasan evil which 
demands congressional interference, and appeals to 
our patriotism not to forget this duty, even in time 
of war. If war should come, we must reduce these 
duties, lest they should become prohibitory, and the 
domestic rival should supplant the imported mer- 
chandise. War has come, and this bill i3 introduced 


| to carry out this advice—to cut down Ameriéan in- 


dustry, lest it shouid expand and filla larger space. 
We are to reduce duties to prevent the progressive 
substitution of the domestic rival—to counterrvail 
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and hold in check our manufacturers and mechanics 
—to stop their hammers and wheels, and to put those 
of foreign artisans in motion. 

This single paragraph unfolds the whole policy, 
and reveals the purpose for which duties are to be 
reduced. Low duties are to be enforced, whether 
we need much revenue or little, and have a signifi- 
cant meaning above and beyond any question of re- 
venue. They, together with the duties upon raw 
materials, are the means which are to be employed 
to nourish and strengthen foreign labor, and give to 
it success against our own. ‘These are relied upon 
to prevent the progressive substitution of domestic 
productions for foreign, and | think it will appear 
that they are relied upon to displace our productions 
by the substitution of the foreign rival. The sec- 
retary says: 

“The true question is, whether the farmer and 
planter shall, to a great exent supply our people 
with cheap manufactures, purchased abroad with 
their agricultural products; or whether this exchange 
shall be forbidden by high duties on such manufac. 
tures, and their supply thrown, as a monopoly, at 
Jarge prices, by high tarifis, into the hands of our 
own manufacturers.” 

The tendency of these observations cannot be mis- 
understood. The farmers and the planters are ag- 
grieved by the duties which sustain our labor. They 
consitute a monovoly which ought to be suppressed 
by legislation; and the farmer and planter should 


purchase (o a great extent their supplies in other | 
countries. I read this passage not for the purpose of | 


exposing the fallacious statement which it contains, 
but to prove that the overthrow of American irndus- 
try is meditated by the reforms proposed to be in- 
troduced into tie revenue system. It is quite cer 
tain that if the goods now supplied by our laborers 
are to be imported, their employments will be sus- 
pended. Again, says the secretary: 

“The number of manufacturing capitalists who 


= 


none. And, as I can see no reason for pursuing such 
a course, except that avowed by the advocates of 
this bill, of placing our industry on a footing which 
will favor imports, that they may force the domestic 
rivals out of the market, 1 am opposed to it as un- 
wise, unjust, and highly injurious. 

This bill does not conform to the horizontal doc- 
trine; but its framers disavow the doctrine of pro- 
tection. They have reduced duties to prevent the 
substitution of domestic for foreign goods; and while 
they have done this, they have raised the duties on 
raw materials, and thus assailed and undermined the 
protection which the law of 1842 afforded in a two- 
fold manner. It is not a discrimination in favor of 
industry, but against it in both ways. These fea- 
tures so far pervade the bill that the inquiry may 
with propriety be made, whether the study has not 
been to frame a bill as unfavorable to the labor of 
the country as, under all the circumstances, they 
dared to dc? How else can we account for the fact 
that revenue is at this crisis a secondary considera 
tion, while the paramount object seems to be to 
check and suppress the substitution of domestic 
goods for their foreign rivals. 

Reducing duties, the secretary aflirms, will in- 
crease revenue; but how? How is subtraction turned 
into multiplication? In but one way: the quantity 
imported must be increased, and so reasons the se- 
cretary. We areto have more sugar, more wool- 
Jens, and, as the member from South Carolina states, 
ten millions more of cottons imported. Now, sir, 
no one does or can suppose, that consumption is to 
be increased in this ratio; but the imports are to dis- 
place the domestic productions; to take the business 





out of the bands of our citizens; to embarrass their 
| operations, and to frustrate their plans; in a word, to 
| dry up our resources, and force our Jabor into other 
employments. 
| Weare also to be subjected to all the paralyzing 


‘in 1731, the Board of Trade were directed to inquire 
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into and report upon the subject. The senate will 
understand the character of this investigation if] 
ae one of the concluding paragraphs in this r.. 
port. 

“From the foregoing it is observable that there 
are more trades carried on, and manufactures set , 
in the provinces, on the continent of America, to the 
northward of Virginia, prejudicial to the trade anq 
manufactures of Great Britain, particularly in New 
England, than in any other of the British colonies. 
which is not to be wondered at, for their soil, cli. 
mate, and produce, being pretty nearly the same 
with ours, they have no staple commodities of thei 
own growth to exchange for our manufactures 
which puts them under greater necessity, as we]| ». 
under greater tempiations, for providing for them. 
selves at home.” 

Compare this account of the times, more than q 
century ago, with our present condition. Our oj 
and climate, and productions, were nearly the sang 
as those of England. We !ad then no staple com. 
modity which could be exchanged for manufactures, 
and this put us under great necessity, as well a 
great temptation, to provide for ourselves. Is not 
this an apt description of our present condition? We 
had then the grain and provisions, but they could not be 
exchanged for manufactures, and we were forced ty 
provide for ourselves. What have we now which 
can be sent to England to buy manufactures? I would 
thank any friend of the bill to point out and to prove 
to us what product of the soi] we can send across thie 
Atlantic which will return to the producer in New 
England a living profit? 

But let us pursue the subject. <A few inconside 
rable shops for the manufacture of hats sprang up— 
nothing which could have attracted the attention of 
any one but a people tenacious of their monopoly, 


y | But the company of hatters in London made com- 
| evils of excessive importations. They have uniform-| plaint, and, in 1732, parliament, by a statute, forbad 


derive the benefit from the heavy taxes extracted by | ly proved disastrous; they load us with debt; drain us| the exportation of hats out of any colony in Ame 
the tariff from twenty millions of people, does not | of our specie; reduce the prices of our products; em- | rica, under penalties; and no pers »n was allowed to 
exceed ten thousand. The whole number (includ- | barrass our business; make bankrupts, and create | make hats, unless he had served an apprenticeship 
ing the working classes engaged in our manufactures) | just that state of things which we have repeatedly | of seven years, and, lest hatters, under all these ob- 


deriving any benefit from the tariff does not ex- 


| witnessed within the last thirty years. No more 


stacles, should multiply too rapidly, they forbid any 


ceed 400,000, of whom not more than 40,000 have | imports can beneficially come into the country than | hatter to employ more than two apprentices at ‘lel 
been brought into this pursuit by the last tariff. But | we can pay for with exports, and any undue excite- | same time. 


this small number of 40,000 would still have been | ment of the trade will bring with it the calamities | 
iron. 


in the country, consuming our agricultural products; 
and in the attempt to secure them as purchasers, so 


small in number, and not consuming one-half the | which this plan of free trade is supposed to rest, [| 
supply of many counties, the farmer and planter are | will show that the plan is neither novel nor untried, | 


| pensed with. 


asked to sacrifice the markets of the wor!d, contain- 


ing a population of eight hundred millic: :, disabled | ples of trade which prevailed and were forced upon | 


from purchasing our products by our hig. duties on | us when we were colonies. The plan, which meets | 
| with great favor in England and is responded to by | 


all they would sell in exchange. The farmer and 
planter have a home market withouta tanfl; and 


they would have the foreign market also, to a much | 
‘her our provisions and grain, and she, in turn, is to) 


supply us with manufactures of all sorts. ‘The plan | 


greater extent, but for the total or partial prohibi- 
tion of the last tariff.” 

In regard to this attempt to disparage the number 
of persons cependent upon the labor of the artisans 
of this country, J shall make no comment at present, 
but before 1 close these remarks | will show how 
far we are dependent on them for our prosperity, 
and of how little consideration this forcign market 
of eight hundred millions is tothe farmer. I shall, 
asI believe, be able to prove by facts, which the 
secretary will not question, that no foreign market 
ever has been discovered which, in its importance 
to the farmer, bears any comparison with the home 
market, and that no probability exists of any such 
ever being discovered. ; 

But, sir, before I consider these points, | wish to 
say a word upon some of the general fealuies of this 
bill. Weneed not go far back into our history to 
find statesmen contending for a system of horizontal 
duties, which some, at least, thought ough* to spread 
over all imports, without reference to financial or po- 
litical considerations. 

The secretary condemns this system as unexam- 


pled and unstatesmanlike, and I concur with him, | 


though probably for different reasons. ve 
1 disapprove of such a system, because it is un- 

just in its ) | 

a lainer, than that some commodities can well bear 

heavier duties than others. But! chiefly objec 

it. because 1 maintain that discrimination Is hizhly 

useful, and greatly promotes the prosperily of the 

country, and therefor cannot be omitted without do- 

ing injustice to important interests. What reason 


can be assigne 


produce upon the same footing as those which we 


do produce, unless we are studious to ataid legisla- 
tion which will promote our own industry? What 
motive can we have to tax materials, used by our 
artisans in their employments, to the same extent as 
luxuries, or a8 arlicles coming into direct compceti- 
tion with their products, unless we desire to discou- 


rage their pursuils? 


financial operation; as no proposition can | 


But [ chiefly object to | 


d for putting articles which we do not | 
ed, lest they should not only supply themselves 


I am persuaded we can have, 


of 1816, 1825, and 1836. 


/and that it is substantially a revival of the princi- 


| the advocates of this policy,is, that she will clothe us 
iand be fed by us; we are to be permitted to send to 


| limits this reciprocal trade, as it is styled, to Eng- 
| land, as there is no symptom of any change of poli- 
‘cy or relaxation of commercial] regulations in any 


| other quarter. 

We have gone through with this experiment un- 
_der more favorable circumstances than any which 
can hereafter exist, and discovered, by grievous and 
oppressive experiment, that there was no reciproci- 
| ty in such an arrangement, but the benefits were all! 


on one side. We were colonies, and as such had the 


products, while independent states were excluded, 
as they always have been, or permitted to enjoy the 
same privilege under heavy differential duties. 

] cannot enter into the instructive history of this 
period, which warns us, in emphatic terms, to be- 
| ware of the snare set for us, beyond calling the at- 
‘tention of the senate to a few well authenticated 
‘facts. Nota shop ora mill sprung up, tot a mine 
was explored, or a manufactured article exported 





‘from one colony to another, that the vigilanteye of 


England did not see its progress; and the event was 
/deprecated as prejudicial tothe trade and commerce 

of the mother country. 1 cannot better illustrate her 
policy of compelling the colonists to earn their bread 
by cultivating the soil, than by reading a passage or 


authority: 

‘‘No sooner, (says this writer,) had they, (the co- 
lonies,) commenced some coarse woollen fabrics for 
themse!ves, than the jealousy of English manufac- 
turers of the same kind of fabrics was excit- 


with woollens, but also foreign nations; and, as early 
as 1699, parliament declared that no wool, yarn, or 
woollen manufactures of their American plantations, 


should be shipped there, or even landed, in order to 
be transported from thence to any place whatever.” 


Notwithstanding this act of prohibition, complaints 


were made that manufactures were growing up, and, | 


| Having now noticed some of the grounds upon | 


Laws even more stringent were made in regard to 
Divine Providence had provided the mos 
bountiful supply of ore, and with the most amplé 
means for turning it into iron, which, as we all know 
is an article of prime necessity, and cannot be dis 
In 1750, parliament made a _ law pro 
hibiting the erection or continuance of any mill 0 
engine for slitting or rolling iron, or any plattiogg 
forge to work with a tilt-hammer, or any furnace long 
making stee]; and every such mill or engine was (eq 
clared a common nuisance, and the governors wereg 
authorized, on information from two witnesses 
without trial, to abate the same; and if the owne 
did not discontinue within thirty days, he forfeited 
£500. Such are some of the despotic, selfish, ab 
cruel measures adopted in England to suppress the 
labor, break down the enterprise, and compel th 
colonists to be farmers, though they were admitted 
to be under great necessity and temptation to pro 
vide for themselves. England insisted then, as s! 
now does, that it was privilege enough to feed her 
though she could not quite comprehend how it was 





full enjoyment of English markets for agricultural | 


° : x sth 
(ed by writs of assistance, or search warrants, aul? 


two from Pitkins’ Statistics, a book of undoubted | 


to be done. She knew that she required impossiti 
lities of the northern colonists at least, and yet, pe 
|severed in her preposterous policy. That followed 
| which must have been foreseen. ‘I'he colonists, W 
| der such arbitrary restraints, were forced into illt 
| cit commerce; and they carried on, by such means? 
|lay in their power, contraband trade upon forbidde 
ground. om 
Then came a host of custom house regulations ail 
enal laws, designed to enforce obedience to "4 
| policy adopted; and it was during the discussion (i 
| these measures that the elder Pitt made his ceieor 
‘ed declaration, that the colonies ought not to™ 
| permitted to make a hob-nail. These were follo¥ 











| rizing domiciliary visits, and searches of the pre" 


| ses of private individuals upon the slightest pretes" 
for smuggled goods. These acts harrassed, vexed, I 
ritated, and embittered the feelings of the publ 
and did more to create that resolute, determined © 
| sistance to oppression, which ended in open per 
lion, than all other causes combined. . ‘They '° 
their stand, it is true, upon taxation as a princip’ 
but there was nothing in this which was felt 
systematic persecution of individuals, while Wl | 
assistance were employed for these vindictive P 
poses. ‘The people can bear and forbear mue™s 
when it comes to a question of bread, they ¥!! 7 
sist any government that exercises its power 10° 
it from them. The revolution came, and the *"® 
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dition of things from 1783 to 1789? There was a 
eriod of practical free trade—an absence of gene- 
ral commercial regulation—a period of the let-alone 
system—and the country sank prostrate under it.— 
Imports came in in overwhelming quantities, debts 
were created, and a period of frightful distress fol- 
jowed. Public credit was utterly overthrown, and 
such was the pressure of debt that in Massachusetts, 
among a law-abiding people, an insurrection broke 
out; armies were organised, and the doors of the 
court houses shut against the courts, to prevent the 
jssue Of executions. For this appalling state of 
things a remedy was anxiously sought by all patriotic 
citizens; and the constitution at length was adopted, 
and became the organic law of the land. The evils 
were great and pressing, and the form of our con- 
stitutional government being adopted as a great re- 
medial measure, it is important to learn what the 
men, who came from the people, and both understood 
and represented their opinions, did to assuage and 
mitigate the pressure of the times. Two things first 
engaged their attention—the restoration of public 
credit and the resuscitation of industry. The peti- 
tions of the people, as the files and records of this 
capitol will prove, earnestly entreated congress for 
commercial regulations to protect the prostrate in- 
dustry which had been overwhelmed by the greater 
skill, capital, and cheap labor of Europe—in a word, 
by the action of free trade. 

Congress knew the truth of this. The evidence 
existing everywhere was not to be mistaken; and 
having provided first for the organization of the go- 
vernment, they proceeded to the work, and their se- 
cond act has this preamble: ‘Whereas it is necessa- 
ry for the support of government, for the discharge 
of the debts of the United States, and the encou- 
ragement and protection of manufactures, that du- 
ties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandise, im- 
ported.” 

This and other acts in favor of credit, commerce, 
navigation, and manufactures, put a new face upon 
the whole country. Under the discriminations in 
their favor, the laborers of al! classes returned with 
courage to their employments, and industry, which 
has a power of redemption vastly greater than all 
other resources, overcame at once the embarrass- 
ments which beset the republic, and forced her to 
the brink of the precipice. ‘They built and sailed 
their own ships, and thus laid the foundation of our 
great commercial marine; they lighted up the fires 
and set in motion the engines of the shops, and this 
is the foundation of the subsequent prosperity of 
manufacturing and mechanic arts. ‘They turned, in 
a word, upon the great resources which Providence 
had bestowed upon them; redeemed the country from 
the desolating, disheartening blight which free, un- 
regulated trade had brought upon it; and from that 
day to this,sits growth and prosperity, checked by 
occasional adversity, has been unparalleled in the 
annals of mankind. 

Such was our experiment of free trade as colo- 
nists, and such the fatal result from the peace of 
1783 to 1789, during which time no adequate power 
existed in the confederacy to regulate foreign inter- 
course. Such, too, was the remedy and its triumph- 
ant success. Are we too wise to be instructed by 
this long and fatal experience? Do we desire to re- 
hew the experiment? To return to these days of de- 
solation, and place ourselves in a practical state of 
colonial dependence and subserviency, from which 
the blood of our fathers redeemed us? None but has- 


ty, inconsiderate, rash counsels can advise such a 
course. 


But we have other proofs on this head. I ask you, 
sir,and the senate to turn their eyes upon the Bri- 
lish North American provinces—to look over the 
imaginary line which separates us, into Canada, a 
healthful, fertile region, capable of sustaining a 
great population, and containing great tracts of 
lands inviting settlers. Let us remember that our 
free trade is to be with England, and that Canada, 
as well as the other provinces, has at all times en- 
joyed, in a degree far surpassing any thing proffered 
lo us, this inestimable boon, which is made the pre- 


text for changing the policy under which we have. 


lived and flourished. Canada has been permitted to 
feed England, and to take her manufactures upon 
the most advantageous terms. She had free access 
to her markets, while foreign countries could only 
approach them over duties almost insurmountable 
ahs any circumstances. If grain and provisions 
lave been dear in that country, Canada has had the 
full benefit of it, and been profiting by such a mono- 
poly for her agricultural products and her timber.— 
Pp ake Mr. President, Canada, thus doubly bless- 
ae in selling and buying, with our own down-trod- 
in Rs ep country, burdened, if we can confide 
pol 4 arguments of orators and statesmen, with 
C whelming taxes to sustain protected classes.— 

ompare their growth and relative prosperity. Look 





| try. 
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along the frontiers, the line which separates them, 
and contrast the progress on each side--the num- 
bers, the wealth, the advancement, and all the ele- 
ments which constitute prosperity—and then ask 
yourself, if any one can hesitate how to decide the 
inquiry? Sir, there is but one opinion on this point, 
and it is a singular fact that Canada, with all these 
advantages, and superadded tothem a gratuitous 
grant of lands to its settlers, cannot retain them.— 
They flee from free trade, free lands, and open mar- 
kets, to this oppressed and tax-ridden country. 


But, sir, I can give another fact that merits a mo- | 


ment’s thought. Canada, it may be said, .s far dis- 
tant from England, and the profits upon agricultural 
products are absorbed in the expenses of transpor- 
tation. We have the same object to surmount, but 
Ireland has not. She is one of the United King- 
doms, and in juxtaposition. Statistical authority 
declares that about 70 per cent. of her population is 
agricultural. They have for centuries had the pri. 
vilege of selling their products in the markets of 
England, secured to them against all foreign compe- 
tition. They have had the full benefit of feeding 
the English, and being clothed by them, and what is 
the result? Sir Robert Peel declared, ina late speech 
in the house of commons, that more than four mil- 
lions of this population, or one-half, lived upon po- 
tatoes alone, and were threatened with starvation by 
a partial failure of the crop. Mr. O’Connell bore 
testimony to the fact in stronger terms, alleging that 
their diet was potatoes and water. This is the re- 
sult of the feeding and clothing system, It has been 
pursued by these wretched and impoverished agri- 
culturists till they have neither food nor raiment.— 
What an appalling exhibition! Here are millions 
cultivating the land, and enjoying in the fullest and 
most ample manner the markets which we covet, 
aid can spare nothing from their toil for their own 
physical comfort but potatoes. They dig in a pro- 
ductive soil, among the most fertile known, and raise 
a diversity of crops, but sell all excejt the potatoes. 

Such is the condition in which we find those who 
have had the most ample scope of free trade with 
England, under privileges vastly greater than any 
we have or will be tendered to us, and such is our 


condition compared with theirs; although in the opi- | 
nion of the advocates of this measure, we have been | 
oppressed with taxes and debarred access to this | 
| best of all sources of trade, by our obdurate folly. 


The plan is to make us all farmers and planters— 
the producers and exporters of raw products. This 
is exactly the policy of England towards her colo- 
nies—it is the policy which we resisted before and 
during the revolution, because it was not reciprocal 
and advantageous, but profilable to the one and rui- 
nous to the other—it is the true policy which makes 
all the colonies of Great Britain poor, and centres 
in the United Kingdom masses of wealth unequalled 
in the history of mankind. This furnishing agri- 
cultural products, and receiving manufactures in re- 
turn, leaves the profits of labor in the mother coun. 


sons are obvious. 


Mr. President, 1 some time since read in a leading | 


London paper a very able and ingenious essay upon 
the question of tree trade between us and Great 
Britain; and the writer, after pointing out many of 
what he considered to be advantages, concluded by 
declaring, in emphatic language, that if free trade 
could be established, it would, for all practical com- 
mercial purposes, restore the colonial relation, and 
we should be to them precisely what we should have 
been if no separation had occurred. 

We should, in other words, be what the Canadi- 
ans and other provincials are. We should, as hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, be made to labor 
for her prosperity and greatness, instead of our own. 
Of this privilege [am not ambitious. I am not de- 


sirous of being a colonist, or in the condition of a| 
colonist, when I see a higher, happier, and more | 


auspicious cestiny before us, if we have only the 
sagacity to understand our own interests. 


But, sir, in illustrating free trade by past and pre-_ 
sent history, I have wandered from the point 1 was | 


considering, which was the purposes to be accom- 
plished by passing this bill. 1 have said that reve- 
nue was a secondary object; that the primary intent 
in bringing it forward is to revolutionize the policy 
of the country, te change our habits and our busi- 
ness. The abandonment of protection implies this 
—the reduction of duties, regardless of the effect 
upon the revenue in time of war, proves it; but I 
cannot forbear to notice some of the arguments of 
the secretary of treasury, designed to reconile us to 
such a change. He says: 


“Agriculture is our chief employment; it is best 
adapted to our situation, and, if not depressed by the 
tariff, would be the most profitable.” 

We have, then, mistaken our course and our inte- 
rest. Best adapted and most profitable, if the ta- 








That the fact is so is undeniable, and the rea-| 











riff were out of the way. The secretary intends 
congress shall put it out of the way; and those crush- 
ed in the operation have his assurance that they are 
best adapted to agriculture, and will find it most 
profitable; but 1 ask him, and all who concur with 
him, how did the scheme work before the revolution; 
how does it now work in the provinces? Nay, I go 
further, and ask him to aame the nation which has 
ever been able to transport provisions and grain from 
three to five thousand miles, and secure to the pro- 
ducer a fair profit. It is at times done when crops 
are short, or markets are opened from unusual cau- 
ses; but when and where hasit been successfully 
done, in any ordinary course of trade, in time of 
peace? And yet the secretary exclaims, in triumph, 
‘‘we would feed the hungry and clothe the poor of 
our fellow men.” 

In the view of the secretary, the only obstacle to 
all this is the tariff. Weare our own worst ene- 
mies, turning away from the sources of prosperity 
which obtrude themselves upon us. 

The home market for the farmer he declares to be 
wholly inadaquate; that Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
are capable of more than supplying it; and yet, with 
all this pressure upon farming, this overstock of sup- 
ply beyond demand, agriculture is best adapted to 
our situation. And why? Our country certainly 
abounds in the choicest blessings of a kind Provi- 
dence. We have, it is true, a vast range of climate, 
capable of a great range of production; but the earth 
is prolific in minerals; our mountains are filled with 
coal and iron; we have the richest mines of lead, 
copper, and other metals. These are all under our 
feet, and with) our reach; and yet we are to reject 
these bountiful provisions of nature, and supply our 
wants from the mines of Europe. 

We are to neglect the great storehouse of our 
own country, and seek abroad. those necessaries, 
without which civilization cannot be maintained.— 
We are to sacrifice our independence, by throwing 
ourselves upon the contingencies of commerce, and 
trusting to others for supplies. But this is not the 
most objectionable feature of the plan. Instead of 
relieving agriculture, which is now overloaded with 
labor and capital, by detaching labor and capital 
into other employments, we are to assail other oc- 
cupations, and force those engaged in them, as a last 
resource, into farming and planting. 

Cotton is depressed, and agricultural produce is 
unreasonably low; but both will be lower if we all 
become farmers and planters. Farmers and plan- 
ters, instead of clinging with deadly tenacity to a 
few articles, should produce many. We have of 
late wool, because it is manufactured; but the pro- 
gress of production has been slow, though the ma- 
nufactures have taken the lead. It would be a great 
and lasting relief to these interests, if we produce 
the hemp, flax, silk, and many other articles which 
we consume; but they will not become fixed and per- 
manent objects of pursuit until they are manufac. 
tured—until there is a regular and constant demand 
for them in ourown market. In a word, the pro- 
duction of the raw material, and the manufacture of 
it, must advance together. This will be found the 
only effectual remedy for the abundant productions 
of agriculture, which oppress the farmer. 

The secretary, however, entertains a different opi- 
nion. He admits that these interests, especially, !a- 
bor under great inconvenience for the want of a mar- 
ket, but assures us that it can be found in Europe, if 
the tariff can be prostrated. 

I propose now, Mr. President, to examine this 
opiniun, and test its soundness. 

And first, | remark, in regard to farming, that all 
nations adopt, as a fundamental principle, the expe- 
diency of providing themselves, from their own re- 
sources, with a competent supply of bread and pro- 
visions. It is a bigh imperative duty, and can neither 
be neglected nor disregarded, unless a nation is 
willing to forfeit all claim to independence. 

J know of no nation, of any consideration, that 
neglects this primary principle. England may, per- 
haps, to a limited extent, constitute an exception, as 
her population, owing to obvious causes, has out- 
grown her agricultural production; but even she has 
struggled to the last to provide for herself, and falls, 
as wiil appear, little short of it. She has short crops, 
and so hase we. We have been obliged to import 
in the midst of all our profusion. 

But, sir, ] shall ask the attention of the senate to 
some facts, which will enable us to understand this 
foreign market, which the secretary assures us, will 
absorb all the surplus commodities of our farmers, 
It is all-important to understand its extent and cha- 
racter; and these points | shall pourtray ina few 
words. 


The first startling fact is, that hitherto, whatever 
may have been the necessities of Europe, we have 
derived little benefit from them. IJnconsiderable 
quantities of our produce, cheap as it is, have found 
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jheir way thither. The reason is obvious. For the 
last fourteen years, the average price of wheat, by the 
bushel, up the Baltic, is 944 cents; and I have advices 
from merchants in New Yerk, well acquainted with 
the trade, that, after all allowances for difference in 
exchange, and all other charges, wheat from Odessa, 
on the Black sea, can be laid down this day in Eng- 
Jand at 96 cents the bushel. !n New York, during 
this same period of fourteen years, the average price 
has been one dollar twenty-five cents a bushel. It 
appears, therefore, that the average price in Europe 
has been below the average of New York. It must 
be remembered, however, that we had, during that 
time, two years of scarcity, which raise the average, 
but not enough to vary materialiy the question. — 
The secretary thinks we can force our way into 
Eevrope with our products, but l apprehend he would 
find up hill work of it, against these prices. There 
are, l admit, destitute people enough who would be 
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Let us turn our attention for a moment to the mag- 
nitude of this English market, which is supposed to 
be adequate to take up the vast surplus of our farm- 
ers. 

From 1841 to 1843, inclusive, Great Britain im- 
ported 57,276,223 bushels of wheat. We supplied, 
of this quantity, 3,053,278 bushels—or one in nine- 
teen—or about a million of bushels a year; while the 
state of Massachusetts, in 1845, imported from other 
states nearly a million barrels of flour, equal to five 
millions bushels of wheat. 

These facts prove, indisputably, that our share in 
this great market, which is to take up our surplus, 
has hitherto been not only small, but too inconsider- 
able to have its influence felt. 

Another consideration has always been connected 
with it. The tables disclose the fact that it greatly 
fluctuates, and is not to be relied upon—being depend- 
ant upon the crops. In 1842, twenty-four millions 





comforted by a better supply of bread, but they are 
in the condition of the Irish, uuable to buy or even to 
eat the products raised by their own hands. It is in 
vain to hope for consumption from that quarter, un- 
less the bread is bestowed as a gratuity. 

But, sir, there is another fact of still greater in- 
terest in its tendency to illustrate the probability of 
our supplying the markets of England with bread 
stuffs. 

In order to secure bread without interfering with 
the corn laws, or the general system of excluding 
foreign grain, except in pressing emergencies. Par- 
liament passed a Jaw authorizing the introduction of 
flour and provisions made and packed in the colonies 
upon the same terms as colonial produce, though the 
grain and the meat might be the product of a foreign 
country. The object was to let in the wheat, the 


beef, and the pork of the United States, through Ca- | 


nada, on the same terms as the produce of Canada. 
In a word, our products were made colonial products, 
and entitled to all privileges as such. Under these 
circumstances, when the duty on wheat direct from 
the United Staies was fifieen or sixteen shillings a 
quarier, that passing through Canada was four shil- 
lings, making a difference in its favor of about fifty 
cents a bushel. In reference to the success of this 
plan of affording a supply, Lord Ashburton remark- 
ed, during the present session of parliament, tiat nol 
one-tenth of the supply came from Canada, but it 
came, notwithstanding the difference in duly against 
other wheat, from the Baltic. Now, sir, if our wheat, 
with this advantage in its favor, cannot maintain the 
competition, how shall we succeed when the corn 
Jaws are repealed, and the market opened to all 
countries upon an equal footing? 

We have cheap land against cheap labor. And 
that the senate may see what we have to contend 
with in this respect, I will refer them to the report 
from the patent office, Jaid upon our tables at this 
session. The commissioner states that an abie man, 
with a family, in England, is paid 91 63 for a week’s 


labor; in France, $1 04; in Prussia, 66 cents; in| 
Germany, $1 02; in Holland and Belgium, $1 20; ) 


in Italy and the Austrian states, $1 15, for the same 
time, and find themselves. ‘This is the value of ag- 
ricuitural labor; and the same authority gives the 
price of bread, as follows; Jn France, two cents two 
mills a pound; in Prussia, one cent eight mills; in 
Germany, two cents three mills; in Holland and Bel- 


‘bushels were imported; in 1835 only nine hundred 
| and sixty bushels. At other times, there have been 
considerable exports. We can judge of our success 
in the competition, by the facts. In 1842, of the 
twenty-four millions »mported, we supplied 1,195,837 
bushels. Such has been this English market, which 
|the secretary believes will absorb our surplus 
produce; and, that we may judge of its capacity for 
this purpose, let us turn our attention to the annual 
amount of wheat produced in the United States. 

The crop for the past year has been estimated, as 
| compared with the crops of other years, at 1064 mil- 
tions of bushels. Of this England received, im flour 
.and grain, 176,725 bushels—or less than one bushel 
in six huudred, All Europe, including England, re- 
ceived 245,520 hushels—or about one bushel to every 
| four hundred and thirty-three. These facts, is re- 
gard to the exports, are gathered from the commer- 
cial tables of the treasury—and what a commentary 
the statement of them is upon the annual report of 
| the secretary. 

The corn laws are now, without doubt, repealed— 
and with a full knowledge of the certainty of this 
; event, when has flour ranged lower in our markets 
ithan at this moment? 








But, sir, in connexion with these facts] will state 
another, which will illustrate the character of this 
| great Luropean market, which constitutes the bases 


of the secretary’s reasoning. 


The whole export of the produce of farmers, in 
1845, to all countries, consisting of flour, grain, pro- 
visions, butter, cheese, vegetables, &c., is valued at 
$13,823,446. The whole amount sent to Europe is 
valued at $3,962,003—and the whole amount sent to 
| England is valued at $3,996,384. This is the result 
of all the trade in the produce of the farmer, which 
_has been emblazoned in the newspapers for the year 
past. The cry in favor of this vast European mar- 
ket has been kept upso long and so loud—it has been 
kept so constantly before the public—and been so 
magnified, that public credulty has been singularly 
_imposed upon, and we have been in danger of mis- 





taking the shadow for substance. 


But the secretary promises, if the tariff is cut 
down, that fifteen millions more imports shall come 
into the country, and be paid for by fifteen millions 
'of exports. As this allurement is held out to the 
| farmers, itis of some importance to ascertain what 








large number of laborers, whoare to find a refuge in 
farming. This must necessarily curtail the home 
markei for agricultural products, and increase the 
embarrassments of farmers. 

But to return to the point of inquiry. The statis- 
tics which we have, justify the inference that the 
quantity of grain of all sorts produced during the 
Jast year is not Jess than seven hundred and thirty 
millions of bushels, and may be valued at three hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. If we add 4]! 
other products, exclusive of cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and sugar, and inclusive of the produce of animals, 
the entire valve cannot fall short of seven hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. If we allow to the 
farmers, for their own use and consumption, two- 
thirds of the whole, there will remain two hundred 
and fifty millions, from which deduct the exports, 
thirteen millions, and the balance will be two hun- 
dred and thirty-six millions of dollars, to be taken 
up and consumed in the home market. The foreign 
to the home market, is, therefore, as thirteen to two 
hundred and thirty six; and if we gain fifteen mil- 
hons of exports by reducing the tariff, it will be, 
upon the theory of the secretary of the treasury, as 
fifteen to two hundred and thirty-four millions. The 
first reflection which strikes the mind is, how insig- 
nificant is the foreign to the home market; and the 
farmer is ready to exclaim, and is this all which we 
are to realize from free trade? Is this the boon 
which has agitated the whole country? And this all 
of the surplus which is to be absorbed by the change? 
It is too insignificant to merit consideration, and is 
wholly unworthy of an experiment upon the home 
market. The hazard in putting down the tariff far 
outweighs all prospective advantage. 

And, sir, this opinion will be strengthened when 
he learns that the small state of Massachusetts, du- 
ring the iast year, imported products of other states 
to the value of forty millions of dollars—three times 
the amount of the exports of farmers’ produce to all 
parts of the world. [Mr. D. was asked if cotton 
was included in the amount; and he answered yes, to 
the value of about four millions of dollars.}] Among 
the articles was nearly a million barrels of flour, 
large quantities of Indian corn, oats, hams, pork, 





beef, Jard, butter, cheese, &c. 

Rut the secretary, in a very cool manner, observes, 
| that the farmers and planters have possession of the 
home market now, and intimates that little regard 
should be paid to the policy of strengthening and en- 
larging it. 

But, sir, is be sure of keeping it without a dis- 
criminating tariff? Must not two things concur to 
make a home market for grain and provisions? Must 
there not be a class who are not farmers, and who 
are able to buy and consume their produce? Is it not 
founded on a diversion of labor to other pursuits; and 
will it not be greater or Jess, just in proportion to 
| the extent of other pursuits? Is not all this obvious; 
and is it not equally obvious that if you break down, 
diminish, impair, or discourage other pursuits, and 
turn men back, as the secretary proposes, to farming, 
that this market will be impaired? The secretary 
may say that the farmers and planters have the home 
market, but will he venture to say that under his 
proposed policy they can keep it unimpaired? Can 
he devise a plan by which farmers can live upon one 
another, or can he dispose of two hundred and thirty- 





gium, two cents; and in Italy and the Austrian states, | their share will be in this new acquisition of trade, | six millions worth of produce annually, without a 


two cents one milla pound. ‘These facts will suili- 


ciently indicate the comparative expense of work- | 


ing Jand in this and other countries, and the mo- 
derate prices at which bread can be had in continen- 
tal Europe, by all who have the means to pay for it. 

Our country, the secretary contends, is great and 


fertile, and can furnish a vast surplus of produce.— | 


No one will gainsay or question this. But itis nota 
question of ability. It is not a question as to what 
we could do if the way were open for our enterprise; 
but what we can do, taking facts and circumstances 
as they are. 
Can we supply the continent of Europe, when it 


produces enough to meet ils own wants? Can we} 


force wheat or flour into that region, when it is 
bought and sold there as low as upon our Atlantic 
coast? 

Can we supply England, in an open competition 
with the continent? Let the average prices ia New 
York and the north of Europe answer the question. 


It is supposed, however, that the repeal of the corn | 
Jaws will cause an increased consumption in Eng: | 


Jand, and this is probable. But who will supply it? 
The British government has already considered this 
point. ougt 
consuls, whether an increased supply can be furnish 
ed from the north of Europe; and the answer is that 
it can be; and no doubt is entertained of the ability 
of that part of Europe to supply all that will be re- 
quired; leaving then the continental market in the 
possession of its own farmers. 





It has caused inquiry to be made, through its | 


if it should be realized. 


| If we distribute the exports which are to pur- 
chase these fifteen miilions of imports, in the same 
ratio between the farmers and planters, as exports 
are now distributed, the boon will amount to about 
two millions of dollars. We now export about one 
hundred millions of produce, of which the farmers 
furnish about thirteen millions. If we should here- 
| after send out one hundred and fifteen millions worth, 
| they would, in the same rato, furnish about fifteen 
|millions in value of it. Such being our foreign 
| trade in the produce of farmers, and such the wants 
of the foreign matket, we can estimate its import- 
ance and the probability of its taking up our surplus 
products, by ascertaining their amount and value. 

I regret that we have no means of attaining ex- 
/actness on this head. We can, however, approximate 
| towards it sulliciently to test the fallacy of the argu- 
| ments which have been employed, to delude the un- 
| thi king into a beliet that their interests will be pro- 
moted by diverting persons, now otherwise employ- 
ed, from their occupations, and thus diminishing the 
| Value of the home market by adding to the number 
|of farmers, and increasing its embarrassments. 
| If we are to import fifteen additional millions worth 
of goods because we reduce protective duties, it is 
too certain to admit of doubt, that the secretary an- 
ticipates a direct interference with home produc- 








tion of foreign. The operation which accomplishes 


‘this will necessarily drive from their employments a! importation and the right to the market 


tions, and a displacement of them by the introduc- | 


| division of laboi? His system is designed to encour: 
| age importation, and thus not only to discourage a 
| division of labor, but to diminish the ability to con- 
sume. 


But, sir, there is another aspect in which this ques- 
tion presents itself, of more pervading interest, mani- 
festing more distinctly the injustice of the free trade 
planters, and the groundlessness of their complaints. 
They export cotton and rice, to the amount of sixty 
or seventy millions of dollars annually; and they put 
themselves before the country and the great expor'- 
ing interest, inaintaining that with their products, 
imports to a like amount ate purchased and brought 
into the country. Our whole imports for the use of 
the country, amount to about one hundred millions 
annually; and their staples, according to this view, 
bring in from six to seven-tenths of the whole amount. 
Now, sir, [have a plain question intended in no of- 
fensive sense, to propose to my friends, the [ree 
trade planters. Do you consume the amount of 1m- 
| ports which you claim to bring into the country?— 
| There are about six states which are chiefly mterest- 
‘ed in the production of these staples, and they have 
| a population of about three millions, half of which 
is slaves. Itis idle to contend that this population 
consumes from six to seven-teuths of all the imports 
which supply twenty millions. The complaint! |, 
not that any obstruction is interposed against expor- 
tation, for this is free as air, but all this excitemen! 
and agitation whieh pervades the country is about 
This mil 
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if of free e@ are not content with 
ths. of meee trade, bul demand a 
plicy which will give them a greater pro- 
it.is not that they ean eat, drink, or wear 
of seventy millions; far from it; but they 
satisfied, that we provide, to a considerabie 
exient, for ourselves, and they insist on legislating us 
into a state of things, under the guise of free trade, 
which will take away this privilege, and transfer to 
them the right to supply us from foreign shops.— 
They may now bring into the country as many gooda 
as they pl but this is of no avail unless pur- 
chasers ean be found; and the fact that we provide 
for ourselves is a serious obstacle to the sale of im- 

rts. I repeat, sir, that the whole controversy 
which agitates the country, stands upon no better 
foundation than this; that this is the length, breadth, 
and depth of the injusiice inflicted upon the planters. 
We find it necessary now, as our fathers did before 
the revolution, to provide for ourselves, as we then 
had, and now have, no staple of agriculture to ex- 
port. The lish then condemned, and forbid un- 
der penalties, the obedience which has yielded to the 
law of necessity; and the planters now maintain the 
same doctrine, to the extent of their power. What 
was then called arbitrary, despotic power, is now 
styled free trade. The English insisted, regardless 
of all considerations. that they would supply us with 
manufaetures—the free trade planters, in effect, do 
the same now. They are not content with the lion’s 
share, but insist upon regulating commerce in a 
manner that will bring us all into subservience to 
their will, Now, sir, I protest against any arrange- 
ment 80 selfish and aectional—so watchful over a 
few, and so regardless of the many. North of this 


river, and on this side of the Alleghanies, are more | 


than seven millions of free population, who have 
very great interests at stake upon the pending ques- 
tion, and they will inquire how it is, that the powers 
of this government are to be exercised chiefly to 
sustain the planting interest—how it is that they are 
made to subserve the exact purposes of that inter- 
ext, and are found inadequate to sustain others? 


Congress, it is admitted by all, has an express au- 
thority by the constitution to regulate commerce be- 
tween us and foreign nations. The means to be em- 
ployed for such regulation are not prescribed, but 
left to the judgment and discretion of the legisla- 
ture. How has this power been exerciscd? What 
has been done for commercial intercourse? We have 
treaties with foreign powers, defining our rights and 
privileges; we have laws regulating shipping, and de- 
fining the character, privileges, and rights of Ameri- 
can vessels; we have diplomatic agents and consu!s 
to watch over our interests; we have light houses, 
beacons, buoys, and harbors, maintained and improv- 
ed by law; we have a navy, of which a portion is 
always in commission to protect our trade. Ali this, 
and much more, is done to regulate and protect fo- 
reign commerce, and the free traders generally ap- 
prove and sanetion most of these measures, as expe- 
dient and necessary. Aye, they go further, and 6x- 
act as a duty of this government that it shali resist 
and punish aggression; and when reparation for in- 
juries is denied, that we shall, with all our strength 
and resources, wage war upon those who invade this 


duty, and yet it all relates to commerce, and isa re- 
gulation of it, direct or indirect. lt happens to suit 
the purposes of the free trader that regulation should 
extend exactly so far, but no farther, because then 
it would pass the ideal boundary of free trade. It is 
quite lawful and constitutional to regulate through 
the agency of war or peace—through the civil or 
ihilitary power, in all these particulars—all thus far 
isin harmony with the constitution; but the taxing 
power must not be employed as a regulator of trade, 
a8 that would be a violation of the fundamental law. 
Na word, the means employed for regulation which 
suit the free trade planting interest are lawful, while 
those employed to sustain the great iudustrial classes 
engaged in manufacturing and the mechanic arts are 
Uuawful, We can regulate just as far as suits the 
Convenience of certain theorists, but there we must 
‘lop. Now, sir, the constitution was made for no 
Such partial, selfish, sectional purposés. I have 
‘town what exigencies of the country brought it into 
®Xistence, and that among these, the chief object was 
{0 resuscitate the languishing industry by giving it 
Protection through the taxing power. I have prov 
ed, that in obedience to this public opinion, congress 
Y Us first public act distinctly avowed the policy, 
and employed the taxing power as the public intend- 
ed it should be, for the two-fold purpose of revenue 
2nd protection. The adroit policy of malsing regu- 
lation for one interest lawful, and for another uniaw 
ul, is the conception of « later day, and is in spirit 
and design va:tly more monopolizing than ay claim 


0 protection which has ever been set up. The advo- 
Cates of it imagine that they stand on firm ground, | 
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because their plan of operation is carried on without | the protected classes. The revenue from imports last 
the employment ef the taxing power; but if the la-| year exceeded ‘twenty-seven millions of dollars.— 
borer of the Middle and the East is plaged by legis- | This, in itself is a heavy tax; but the whole tax im- 
lation in a condition which frustrates al! the benefits posed upon the people by the present tariff is not less 
intended to be secured by the constitution, it matters | than eighty-one millions of dollars—of which twenty - 
little to him wheiier it be through the taxing power | seven millions are paid to the government-upon the 
or by any other means, and he will measure the| imports, and fifty-four millions to the protected 
wrong by no such rule. | classes, in enhanced prices of similar domestic arti- 

The planters of cotton and rice produce, annually, cles. This estimate is based upon the position that 
a crop which may be valued at something more than | the duty is added to the price of the import, and also 
seventy millions of dollars. The other interests | of its domestic rival; if the import is enhanced in 
create aunual productions which may be valued at) price by the duty, so must be the domestic rival; for, 
more than a thousand millions of dollars. The being like articles, their price must be the same in 
planters now enjoy nearly seven-tenths of the foreign | the same market.” 
CREGMEA. "Hbe deals inteteuis chloe the seston, pie This statement presents two conclusions for con- 
and share the home market in common with Oh prdeigears Fhe first. is;:that: the duty being added 
planters. Which is the greatest monopolist? Which pike qe poner of the: unport, becomes 4 tex 1i' the'ex- 

abi ite eveuten! més of ex: tent of its amount; and, second, if the import is en- 

seeks to arrogate to itse He greatest’ mass of €S" | hanced in price by the addition of the duty, so must 
clusive privilege, and which is the most se! fish? | ne thoidioannetio weal ’ 

The plan of free trade answers the purposes of the| |. pe od : ; 
free trade planters, because it gives nearly all to! The whole tax thus imposed is estimated at eighty- 
them, and substantially nothing to others. Protec. °P¢ millions of dollars, one-third of which goes into 
tion creates division of labor, and gives to others a | the treasury, and two-thirds to the benefit of the pro- 
more equal and just participation in the privileges | tected classes. The theory is familiar, for it is in 
mtended to be- secured by the constitution. The | “¢ mouth of every free trader; but the secretary 
planters aim at making protection odious, because it | U+t have the credit of discovering the proportion in 
is attained through the taxing power, and they rea- | which the division is made, and also the amount a3g- 
son upon the subject as if taxes were imposed for | signable to the protected labor. This being believed 
the benefit of certain classes. This is a false and! be a cry which will excite popular alarm, is at all 
unjust view of the subject. Duties are not imposed | times put forward by those who desire to bring odium 
for any such purpose, but wholly supply revenue to | UPO] any system of revenue which is adopted. if 
meet the exigencies of the government. All the the tax was imposed for the benefit of the laborer, 
revenue now imposed by the act of 1842, and much | their might be some plausivility in the theory; but 
more, is required to sustain public credit. We are| We all know that it is levied to supply funds for the 
not, therefore, now considering a proposition to re- | government, aud that any interest which the labor of 
duce duties because we have a surplus of revenue, | the country has in it is incidental. In other words, 
but because these duties are supposed to favor our 23 the government can, in levying its necessary reve- 
industry, and the object is to place that industry hue, encourage labor without injury to itself or the 
upon a mofe unfavorable footing, to the end that its | Public, it is ils duty so to do. What, then, is the 
efforts may be slackened, and that it may give way general import of the theory? Does it not prove 
to make room for itaports—in a word, it is a revu- | more than the secretary 1s willing to admit? Does 
lation intended for the benefit of the cotton planters. | 't not prove that a tax upor imports must be also tn- 

Now, sir, the advocates of a division of labor go directly a tax upon domestic productions; and that 
no further than to contend that in levying revenue, it | this mode of taxation cannot be employed by any 
shail be so done as to advance the interests of Jabor | COMmercial country without imposing sacrifiges upon 
by giving to it support and encouragement, and they itself far transcending the amount of Yevenue raised. 
believe this not only to be constitutional, but one of | 1 he sacrifices under the act of 1842, according to 
the greatest, if not the greatest motive for entering | the estimate of the secretary is two dollars for one 
into the federal compact; and they believe it is not. of revenue. W hat must it be in F rance, Great Bri- 
only a perversion of their rights, but a violation of | tain, and places in similar condition, In which the 
the spirit of the compact, to regulate commerce in a| !™ ports taxed generally have, in the language of the 
manuer to deprive them of this privilege. When, | secretary, domestic rivals? How duil and stupid all 
therefore, free trade is imposed upon us in order to | Statesmen have been, and how incomprehensibly 
give to the planters a monopoly of the importing blind all nations have been to their own interests, to 
trade, by discouraging and breaking down the busi- | '?POS¢ taxes in this form, Joading themselves with 
ness of other classes, it becomes free trade toa pri- | manifold unnecessary burdens? And yet this mode 


vileged class, and next to no trade to the residue.— | of raising revenue has been considered, by the com- 
Names cannot alter things, or make that just which 08 Consent of inankind, the least objectionable of 
is unjust, or that equal which is unequal. ,any. But why, allow me to asi, if it be such a 


The people are not so dull as to misunderstand this | shameful, profligate, and wasteful mode, does the 
ery of iree trade and monopoly. A plausible name | S&Cretary recommend its continuance in any form, 
will neither disguise nor render palatable a partial, | 2OW that he has discovered its wasting influence? 
oppressive measure; nor will a barsh, unjust epithet | He seems, notwithstanding this odious feature of im- 
shake their confidence in a system which has been | PO's, to deprecate a resort to direct taxes, ss more 
approved by long experience. They have become | odious even than imposts. If he had finished his de- 


ae my» is | o the terms robber ¢ ;. | hunciations of the baneful effects of imposts, by pro- 
commerce. All this is held to be a high imperative | po ep a Bhe ms robver, plunderer, and pi P JP 


rate heaped upon them, not because they realize any | posing to abolish instead of maintaining them in a 
booty, but because they resist the determined spirit modified form, he would at least have earned a repu- 
of encroachment, which, like that of the English | ‘#Uon for consistency. 

monopolists before the revolution, aims to put them | 
in a condition where they will be constrained to con | 
sume fereign productions. 


But this is ingenious theory, pressed upon the pub 
lic in plausible terms, to make it realize the exist 
ence of burdens which it cannot feel. The con 

If the planter, 10 reply to this reasoning, contends | sun.er is wronged—the consumer is oppressed—and 
that he would consume more foreign products if he the consumer must be made unbappy, whether he is 
were not supplied by the manufacturers and mecha-| conscious of the wrong or not. Mr. President, we 
nics of our own country, [ answer that this grows | can deal best with theory by an appeal to facts. I 
out of a trade which is additional to the exports to | fear that experience passes for nothing with tie sec- 
foreign countries; that such commodities go to pay.| retary. We came, under the compromise act, dowa 
for the products of their plantations. The amount |to 20 per cent. duties, and to about thirleen millions of 
of cotton consumed by the mills of this country can- | revenue from the customs in 1840 and 1841. ‘This 
not be ascertained with precision, but it may be fair- | is a period in which we might hope to find proofs of 
ly estimated in value at not Jess than twelve millions great relief from the burdens of taxation, and cou- 
vf doliars annually. The quantity cf rice, sugar,| sequently great prosperity of the country. But, sir, 
aod other articles, 1s very large; and this is the man-! how utterly refuted is the theory by the fact. ‘hose 
ner in which goods taken from American shops and | years are a dark period in our history. Business was 
mills are paid lor-——a trade highly beneficial to the | prostrate, complaint universal, and all eyes were 
planters, and useful, nol only as it supplies mutual, turned upon congress, looking earnestly for measures 
wants, bul as it creates a consumption for products, which wou!d reimstate public credit, discharge the 
in the market. J] a: advised by persons of intelli- | public debt, and reanimate the languishing business. 
gence, engaged in planting, that the competition of | The act of 1842, which has been greatly stigmatized 
the American purchasers agaiast the foreign, ad- | as uvjust and oppressive, was passed; and cao any 
vances cotton from one to two cents a pound; and [ | one hesitate for a moment to admit that it produced 
find this opinion confirmed ina work recently pub- | a wonderful and salutary change? It not only re- 
lished upon political economy by a planter. plenished the treasury, but revived the drooping spir- 

But, sir, 1 have dwelt too Jong upon this point, and | its of men, dissipated the gloom, restored confidence, 
must pass to another dogma of the secretary of the /and quickened the pulse of Jabor, from one end of 
treasury. He remarks: the Union to the other. We have seldom seen a pe- 

“Atleast two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the! riod of more vigorous and healthy prosperity than 
present tariff are paid, not into the treasury, but to!tnat which followed. Can any one hesitate in de 
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ciding which period has been most useful to the peo- 
le—which has been the most promotive of the best 
interests of all? 

But, sir, the secretary, and those who reason with 
him, seem not only to reject the general results of 
experience—but, in dealing with this subject, they 
wholly omit to notice those facts and circumstances 
which all statesmen admit have a mosi material bear- 
ing upon the subject. They take the naked fact of 
price in our own and the foreign market, without in- 





ency of suppressing our manufacturing imdustry?— | ticle, and most of its value consists in its transporta- 
Because they feel its force and energy; because it |tion. Hence the average price on the seaboard of 
presses upon their interests, and forces down the va- | Turk’s Island is over 30 cents the bushel. 

lue of their products. This is the tender point— | I cannot state the precise amount made in the U. 
They are earnest in selfishness, but insensible to all | States, but it is believed not to vary much from 
other considerations. They aim at the control of | 6,000,000 bushels. The return from New York gives 
the market; they hope first to crush our industral | the amount, in 1845, at 3,762,000 bushels made at 
classes, to remove all competition, and then to luxu- | the works in that state; and I learn, from authentic 
riate in the market in their own way. They no doubt | sources, that the price at the works in that state is 
believe themselves much more capable of regulating | ten and one-half cents, exclusive of the duty imposed 


quiring into the causes which have produced it, or the | our affairs than we are They affect to have great 
effects which would follow if domestic production | sympathy for our taxed and oppressed people; but 
should cease. give the power to them; transfer the business to their 
They leave out of sight the fundamental principle | shops; let them regulate your supplies and prices, 
that demand governs the price of supplies. It cannot | and they will teach usa lesson which will not soon 
be denied that if the supply of an article increases | be forgotten. Their first and great object is to break 
more rapidly than the demand, the price will fall;| down our industry—to get rid of this troublesome 
and if the demand advances upon the supply, the | competition—this obstacle to profit—this overruling 
price will rise. A short crop of cotton or wheat| power in the market. This done, we are at their 
raises the price—a plentiful one, on the other hand, | mercy, and we have felt its mercenary, merciless 
depresses it. character. We should take heed in season, before 
In pursuing manufacturing, we bring new capital | the rider puts the bit in the mouth, and mounts upon 
and fresh labor to bear upon production. We add | the back. 
the results of our operations to what is brought into; Mr. President, it is always difficult to combat theo- 
the market from all other sources, and thus increase | ry and theorists, but as it is most successfully done 
the supply; and the tendency of price, under the in- | by acknowledged facts, | will now select some of ti:e 
fluence of this course, is downward. In proof of| protected articles which are best known, and in 
this, I will hazard the assertion that the whole history | most general use, to test this doctrine of two-fold 
of manufacturing in the United States will show, | taxation. The secretary has not informed us what 
that no article has been extensively produced which | articles he places in this category, but it probably 
has not become cheaper under the process, because | embraces brown sugar, which is extensively made in 
the supply is thus increased. the United States. The import for consumption, in 
This is the immutable law of trade and produc-| 1845, was 100,758,315 lbs.; the gross duty upon 
tion, and no other result can follow from such a/ which, at 2} cents a pound, is $2,518,947. The value 
cause. in the foreign market was $4,015,289, or a smal! 
Take, for example, the manufacture of cotton in | fraction short of four cents a pound. The first in- 
the United. States, in 1845; about 160 millions pounds | quiry is, how has American production affected the 
were spun, being about one-sixth of the entire crop | price in the foreign market? What is it now com- 
of 1000 millions pounds; about 525 millions yards of | pared with what it has been? The price current 
cloth were made—worth, perhaps, from fifty tosixty | will answer this question. It may be found at pages 
millions of dollars. Is it not entirely apparent to| 720 and 721, of Doc. 6, from the secretary of the 
the most obtuse mind, that such a vast quantity of| treasury; and I will state enough to show its charac- 
goods can neither be brought into or taken out ofthe|ter. In 1816, it ranged from 143 to 163 cents a 
market, without materially ‘affecting the price of| pound. In 1820, 84 to 12} cents. In 1825, 7} to 10 
cottons? But our labor has added all this to the pro-/ cents. In 1831,5 to 7 cents. In 1836, 6 cents. In 
duction of the rest of the world, it is a creation of | 1839-40, 31 to 4. cents. In 1844-5, 33 to 43 cents a 
our own, supplemental to the work of all others; and | pound. These prices mark the descent under Ame- 
the consequence has been a great reduction in prices, | rican competition; but the effect still is more mani- 
here and every where else. This powerful compe- | fest whenever a short crop has occurred. In 1834- 





tition has forced the price downward, until a yard of 
goods can be bought for a third of the money which 
it formerly cost lo weave it. Other causes have had 
an influence in this matter, but none of them are so 
palpable and decisive as the active energy of our la- 
bor, in piling products upon the top of the labor of 


others. Noone can Ceny that, if our mills should | the price rose to 55 to 6$ cents. In the year follow- 
| ing, which was 1844-5, the crop was 204,000 hogs- 


stop and our hands should cease to work, the price of 
goods would immediately advance, and the price of 
cotton fall. ‘The effect of our operations, therefore, 
is to keep down the price of goods, and to keep up 


5, the crop of Louisiana was 110,000 hogsheads, and 
the price 52 to 6 cents. In 1835-6, the crop was 
36,000 hogsheads, and the price rose till it reached 
10 to 11 cents, or nearly doubled. In 1842-3, the 
crop was 140,000 hogsheads, and the price 33 to 4 
cents. Inthe year following, 100,600 hozsheads, and 


heads, and the price was 33 to 42 cents. From 
these facts it ig manifest that American production 
has a great influence in ruling the market, and that 





the price of cotton. But, in proving the blighting | the people are dependent on the success of the crop 
influences of taxation, it is convenient to overlook all|for cheap sugar. Mr. President, it is difficult, by 
this, although it is a8 applicable to all other branches | any process of reasoning, to add strength to these 
of manufacturing as to cotton. \facts. The average price of imported brown sugar 
Now, sir, while I do not stand here to deny that a/ in the foreign market was, in 1845, four cents, while 
duty may increase the price of an article imported, | that of Louisiana, upon the plantation, was three 
as thal depends upon the facts and circumstances | cents eight mills, These facts are disciosed by the 
which surround it, I may, nevertheless, be permitied | evidence derived from the treasury department, To 
to assert, that when our competition with foreign pro- | my mind the evidence seems clear that the value has 
duction becomes great, and in the struggle which ne-| been greatly reduced by home competition; and it is 
cessarily ensues for the market prices are carried | equally clear that, if we should cease to produce it, 
down more than the amount of the duty, the coun-/ the price would advance nearly, if not quite, two- 
try not only ceases to be taxed, but American labor fold. Can the duty, under such circumstances, be 
becomes a benefactor to all who profit by the reduc: | said, in any just sense, to operate as a tax? But the 
tion; and, sir, | must beg of the secretary of the | secretary insists that, when a duty is laid upon a fo- 
treasury, when he makes out his tax list of revenue | reign production, “the duty is added to the price of 
paid to the protected classes, that he will hereafter, | the import, and also to its domestic rival.” The 
in all such cases, give them credit to the extent of | consumption of brown sugar in the United States is 
the reduction. estimated at 350,000,000 pounds. We import 100,- 
It is not quite fair or just to our Jabor, when it) 000,000 pounds; a bem sory! & eee 
has, by its competition, reduced the value of cotton | pounds ve the product o seni nite raoge the 
duty of two and a half cents a pound isa tax upon 


oods or any other article in the foreign market to|“* Pos gi ir 
one-half or one-third of its former value, to ussume | this domestic rival, then the sugar producers receiy- 
that reduced value as proof of what the article | ed, last year, as a bounty, $6,250,000, extorted from 


7 . | > ‘ » 7 2 ia 
would be worth if American production were sup. | ‘e peggig? vn eg, 23 pile ee or "official 
° . ' “ 5 > ] ‘ 
pressed, when no one can fail to see, that in such an ; ©POUR" to this theory mn i prove trom olicia 


event the price would rise. If we keep it down, let documents that 204,000,000 of this production was 
us have the merit which belongs to the fact. | sold at an average price below the cost of sugar in 


Let our competition, Mr. President, and its influ- | foreign countries? This fact nti established, 1 
ence upon the market, have a fair and just consider- | shall leave it for the edvocetes m +" doctrine to 
ation. If, by its energy and perseverence, it has | maintain this theory of taxation upon lomestic pro- 
borne down and kept down prices, that fact should | duction, and [ think it will put into requisition all 
not be smothered, and the result of our action be | their ingenuity. 
turned into an accusation against us by a cry oftax- | Salt is also an article of equally extensive con- 
ation, when we have crippled foreign exaction and| sumption. ‘The imports of 1846 amount to 8,543,527 
bound it down to terms most beneficial to all con-| bushels—the value was $898,663, or ten and a half 
sumers. What, allow me to inquire, makes foreign- | cents a bushel in a foreign market. The duty is 
ers so anxious to enlighten us on this point? Why | eight cents a bushel, which has given birth to many 
are they here within these walls teaching us our| pathetic and eloquent appeals, on the ground of its 





by the state, or precisely the same as the average 
value of the imported article in the countries from 
whence it was brought. That made in the West is 
believed to cost about the same, and that upon the 
Atlantic coast considerably more. 

The question is, first, whether the production of 
six millions of bushels in the United States has any 
influence upon price; and who can doubt that it has? 
I entertain the belief that I could establish the fact 
by recurreuce to the price current, but I have not 
at hand the means of reference. 

The next question is, does the consumer of Ame- 


ican salt pay an enhanced price equivalent to the 


duty? If such is the facta bonus of $480,000 was 
paid, in 1845, the manufacturers, when their whole 
manufacture is valued at only $600,000. But, Mr. 
President, is there any occasion to reason upon the 
facts as disclosed? Can any thing make the proposi- 
tion more preposterous than the fact that the Ame. 
rican article is sold at as low a price as the average 
of the import by the cargo, in the foreign market? If 
this evidence fails to satisfy the advocates of the 
theory, I am quite sure that reasoning will have little 
influence. 

Nails are another article of general consumption, 
upon which there is a duty of three cents a pound, 
and no doubt fall within the catcgory of protected 
articles or rival products. I have before me letters 
from merchants of undoubted good character, which 
prove conclusively that they are made cheaper in 
this country than in any other. The import of 1845, 
of cut and wrought nails, was 921,112 Ibs., which 
cost, in the foreign market, $63,456, or seven cents a 
pound. We have authentic returns from Massachu- 
setts, which stale that, in 1845, 37,102,275, were 
made in that Commonwealth, valued at $1,502,275 
or four cents a pound; and | have also the price 
current of Bostcn, which states that assorted sizes 
are now selling, on 6 months credit, from 4 to 45 cents. 

I have seen, in a respectable publication, a report 
from gentlemen acquainted with this business, in 
which they state their belief, from the facts in their 
possession, tha: the annual manufacture in the U. 
States amounts to one hundred and fifty millions of 
pounds. Now, sir, if the foreign article costs seven 
cents in the foreign market, and* we sell the rival 
product for four cents, can the secretary prove that 
the price of the home manufacture is enhanced by 
the duty? And can he establish upon these facts, 
his theory that a tax of three cents upon every pound 
of nails is paid to the manufacturers? 

Again; Lead is protected by a duty of four cents a 
pound, and the domestic or rival product is said to 
equal fifty millions pounds in 1845, of which 10,188,- 
002 pounds were exported, being valued at $342,646, 
or three centsa pound. Here the rival production 
falls below the duty, and the producers of lead may 
claim a discount of | cent on the pound from the tax. 

Cotton goods are ranked among the protected ar- 
ticles, and come in for their share of the bounty paid 
for protection. ‘he secretary anticipates by a re- 
duction of the duties to increase the imports of col- 
tons to the amount of five millions of dollars; and the 
Senator from South Carolina, Mr. McDuffie, ex- 
pressed his belief that it would go ten millions. The 
average duty as nearly as | remember the estimates 
of the secretary, amounts to not less than thirty-five 
percent.. If we tmanufacture, as we probably do, 
about sixty millions of do!lars worth in a year, the 
tax for this protected class amounts to nineteen mil- 
lions of dollars. It cannot be necessary to go further 
into the details of this article. All the country is well 
acquainted with the fact that the success has been 
signal, and prices have been reduced far beyound the 
most sanguine calculations. 

It is enough for me to state, in the first place, 
that the English spinners represented, two years 
ago, to parliament, in order to obtain a repeal 0 
the duty on cotton, their inability to send plain goods 
into the marke. at as cheap a rate as the American 
goods were olflered; and parliament released a duly 
yielding an annual revenue of three millions of dol- 
lars, to enable them to sustain the competition. And, 
in the second place, that large quantities have been 
exported for a succession of years, and laid down ia 
foreign markets beside the goods of England and al 
other places, and bought in preference. We seat 
out of the United States, in 1845, cottons valued at 
$4,327,928. Now, Mr. President, the statemeat of 





duty, and furnishing arguments to prove the expedi being an onerous tax. Salt is a heavy, cheap, ar- 


tLe secretary of the treasury is, “if the import 3 
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enhanced in 
mestic rival.” I take it for granted that the import 
is believed to be enhanced in value, as the bill pro- 
poses to reduce the duty, and the secretary antici- 
pates an inereased import in consequence of that 
step, of cottons to the value of five millions of dollars. 
If the price of the import is increased, so is that of the 
domestic rival—that is the statement. Whoever, 
therefore, pays the current price of the domestic ar- 
ticle, must share the burden of this tax. Now, sir, 
I beg to be informed whether the foreign purchasers 
of these exports are taxed for this domestic rival.— 
They get their goods at satisfactory prices. They 
take them in preference to products of other coun- 
tries, but still they pay sumething more than our 
own citizens; and if plunder is extorted from the one, 


rice by the duty, so must. be the do- 


i 


reason, if no other, cannot sustain a contest without 
assistance of some kind. 

England has hitherto entrenched her labor behind 
protective duties—thus making her revenue system 
subservient to other interests; but she has by this time 
probably modified her laws, and entered upon a dif- 
ferent policy. When the speech of the Premier 
reached this country, I read it with care, to satisfy 
myself of the grounds of this change, believiag that 
none would be made unless parliament was convine- 
ed that the industry of the country would be placed 
on a firmer footing by it; for, whatever may be the 
purpose of adopting free trade here, I felt sure it 
would find no countenance in England, if the great 
manufacturing intereat were placed in peril by it. 
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policy. We need the revenue which arises from the 
impost, and it would be but an mconsiderate experi- 
ment to take away the duty to make trial of the 
strength and powers of the laborer of the country. 
But the secretary, in commending his system to 
our consideration remarks, ‘tit is generally conceded 
that reciprocal free trade among nations would best 
advance the interestof alJ.”» Perhaps it would; but 
what is a reciprocal trade? Opening ports for un- 
restrained ingress and egress may constitute a free 
trade if it consists in an exemption from taxes; but 
is such a trade reciprocal? That depends on other 
facts. The parties must be so situated as to derive 
from it mutval advantages, and there must be some- 
thing like an equality of citcumstances. There can 





Mr. President, Sir Robert Peel is clear and distinct) be no reciprocity where the advantages are all, or a 

( is it not alike extorted from the other? on this point. His conclusions are that the English | chiefly, on one side. There was none between the i 
: But Mr. President, the annual report upon com-| artisans and capitalists will retain the home market) colony of Massachusetts and the mother country, for a 
A merce and navigation for 1845, furnishes a long list | against tne world; and if other countries will adupt| Massachusetts had no commodity to exchange for a 
t of exports, consisting not only of cottons, but of| her example, the trade of England will be extended, | the merchandize of England, the market being too ‘ ) 
* many other protected articles—boots and shoes,| and she will find a new vent for her productions in| distant to justify the transportation of her products. i 

hats, furniture, &c. valued at $11,645,279. These| the competition with others for their markets. So, if the profits of trade are left in the hands of one Ee it 
Fo articles were laid down and sold in foreign countries; The basis on which he rests these opinions is su-| of the parties, there is no mutuality in the arrange- Ve 
> open to the trade of other nations. When the se-| perior skill and capital. In these he believes England | ment. The secretary tells us in his report, ‘at pre- | 
: cretary can establish the fact that the purchasers has no rival that can maintain a successful competi-| sent prices our cotton crop will yield an annual pro- Hi 
" are taxed, because the price of these articles is en-| tion. She can, he says, beat all others. ‘‘Beat” is) duct of $72,000,000, and the manufactured fabric bY 
es hanced by the duty levied upon similar imports, he | the word employed to express his significant mean- | $504,000,000, furnishing profits abroad to thousands Bi. 
will be able to prove that the domestic consumer| ing. Well may she throw down the barrier, if this! of capitalists, and wages to hundreds of thousands of iy 
af also pays a tax, and not before. be true, for it has ceased to be of any :mportance.— | the working classes.”» That is, American labor and i} 
a Mr. President, I could greatly multipiy the list of| Well may she open her ports when none can enter | capital is to enjoy in the process 72 parts, while fo- y 
if domestic products to which the course of reasoning | them. This skill and capital, in ber opinion, makes | reign capital and labor is to have 504 parts. This is 
i which I have adopted is applicable, but I forbear— | her condition as secure as ary tariff of duties. But) the reciprocity which the secretary aspires to—fo- 
He as the articles which I have knumerated explain the | if her condition was different, if her skill and capital | reigners are to divide with the planters and take ten 


practical operation of protecting our industry. I 
™ ought, perhaps, to observe, that I have selected these 
’ branches of business, not because they exhibit more 


were inferior to that of her neighbors, if the change | dollarsto one. Now, sir, is it not better policy, not 
of policy let them into her market, with the ability | only to raise the cotton, but to bestow upon it as 














d and means to take it from her citizens, what would | much labor as we profitably can, and retain in the 
a favorable results than others, but because they are; be her decision? Does any one believe that the | country as large a portion as possibleof the 504 mil- 
: familiar to the public. change could be effected? Does any one believe that | lions, to add to the wealth and comfort of our own 
ch The secretary errs in overlooking the fact, that! a voice would be raised in favor of it? The minister | citizens, instead of throwing nine-tenths of it into 
A competition necessarily tends to reduce prices; and | has not ventured to place the question on any such | foreagn hands? It should bea general principle with 
15, thatthe more extensive the operations of business, | ground, but is the advocate of free trade, just to the | us to make whatever is exported as valuable by our 
ich the greater and more beneficial results to the consu- | extent that he believes the English can triumph over | labor and good economy can justify. 
= mer. It may be assumed as a fact, established by | others. But is it not apparent that our farmers, who under 
oh experience, that in whatever branch of manufactur- | It is said of the Emperor Napoleon, that, being | this new arrangement are to find in Europe a market 
a ing industry we produce extensively, the price in| asked if he would give countenance toa system of | for their surplus produce, are placed upon a most 
= the foreign market is reduced. In other words, those | free trade, he replied: ‘We are fifty years behind | unequal footing? Their products are bulky, and be- 
_ who send their goods into the United States are con-| England. Give me her skill and experience—place | ing comparatively of little value, are charged with 
= strained to take upon themselves a portion or all the| me upon an equal footing—and ] will try the ex- | an onerous freight. There is Jittle dflerence be- 
_— burden of the duty, according to the strength and | periment.” This, Mr. President, embraces the whole | tween the expense of transporting a ton of flour or 
nts. success of the competition against them. ‘This is| argument; and, sir,can it be denied that to enter | provisions, and a ton of silks, And how does the 
port signally true in regard to cottons, woollens, iron, and | upon a competition which must end in depressing or | value compare? A ton of flour may be worth $50 
a a multitude of articles which we produce. This ex-| ruining the industrial classes, is proof not only of | while the purchaser of $50 worth of goods may often 
oy plains the reason why prices go down and are kept} folly, but of blind infatuation; and is it not equally | put them in his pocket. I leave, Mr. President, 
‘ f down in foreign markets. It also explains the rea- | unwise to expose them to unnecessary peril? every one to estimate for himself the difference in 
0 son why foreigners complain of the tariff, and seek| But the same prudence and caution which influ- | ‘he expense of transporting the products of the dif- 
Saat its overthrow. They know and appreciate the advan-| ences Sir Robert Peel, guides the councils of other) ferent kinds of jabor; but it is manifest that any 
Tae tages which result from being released from this, nations, who are possessed of great experience and | given amount of farming labor pays a much greater 
ore competition. | skill. The continental powers watch over their in- | freight than a like amount in value of the labor of 
- Mr. President, we neither ask nor seek any thing, dustry, and adhere to the policy of protecting it.— | manufacturers, und the greater the distance the 
tet beyond a fair, impartial consideration of this subject.| And why? Because they are of opinion that the | greater this inequality becomes. It falls too, upon 
us We desire that experience may have its due and just | trial may be injurious, and that there is no adequate the product transported, and impairs the profit.— 
{ weight in settling great questions, and we insist that motive for entering into a contest for their own mar- | Hence, a long transportation of heavy cheap articles 

a to great and important facts shall not be left out of | kets. generally proves an insuperable obstacle. Is not this 

188, ~ and 9 _ ey ; Sh | Russia, some twenty years ago, ventured upon the vurified by results? Is it not now obvious that this 

646, _ We se oe jatin reasoning upon this subject, | experiment, and was overwhelmed with defeat. Her | S}stem, £0 carnesy recommended, has kept the 

ection it is neither fair nor just to assume, that taxes levied _works and her industrial classes were prostrated, colenies of England poor, and made her rich? 
may for revenue are taxes imposed for the benefit of ihe | and she was compelled to resort to protection to re-| The circumstances which surround a trade in ag- 

Stax. industrial classes. Let the fact stand as it is, the | store the empire to its accustomed prosperity. riculturalproducts, are so different from those which 

Sot government needs money, and must have it, and | If these nations, where labor is very cheap, and | surround manufactured articles, and the expenses of 

r paid taxes are imposed to supply this necessity, and for where production in many things will stand any | transportation bear wiih 80 much greater porpor- 
Es no other reason. ‘They are not levied for the benefit competition, cannot safely expose their markets to | tionale weight, that it creates a greater inequality in 

€ cot- of any class; all we contend for is a discrimination the unlimited action of ‘the English trade, pressed | ve trade, which may, and often does increase, until 

id the in favor of labor when the levy is made; and this we | upon them to cripple them down, is it safe for us, | it amounts to an effectual prohibition. But, Mr. Pre- 

e. ex: hold to be both just and reasonable. who iliave experience in some things angi are novi sident, | have no time to discuss this topic, and with 
The Phese are the grounds on which we stand. It is} ejates in many, to risk such a contest? No one can | these suggestions \ i)] dismiss it, feeling assured that 
notes the basis of the act of 1789, and we shall maintain it. | be ignorant of the fact that, aside from all combined | the people of this country will soon learn that free 
y-five But, sir, I anticipate the reply to all this. I shall | plans to press upon the market and embarrass our | trace may be any thing but a trade of reciprocal ad- 

hy do, - mneraes roo ages oe oo og oh ve rey industry, commercial crises arise when great sacri- | vaninane, ] am sure, also, that they will soon learn 

pr, the a ° he nara wr dave reached are just,| fices are made upon goods; and what good reason can | lat ' 1€) undertake to force produce into Europe, 

a ‘mil- ere can be no nee o! protective duties. But, in | be assigned for inviting such sacrifices to be made in | aud ! ageive KOocs in payment, their share of the pro- 
rther my judgment, no such inference is fairly deducible| pyr market, when they cannot fail to embarrass | fiis will eventuaily make them as poor as the people 

il from the premises. | and bankrupt our citizens? of Ireland. 

is we : . Sl ; a nia shal 
3 been Every nation which seeks to promote and encou | Without multiplying or dwelling upon these con- | , Mir. President, I: _« spoken of some of the lead- 
1d the rage its industry, examines into the condition iN | siderations, it is obvious to me that the duty is neces- | ing characteristics of the proposed bill, and have 

which it is placed, considers the embarrassments | sary to protect the weak and the strong against such | fre quently adverted to the positions assumed by the 
slace with which it has to contend, and provides measures | inyndations of goods. It is needed constantly, not | secre tary of the treasury, as the vindication of the 
piace accordingly. What may be a wise policy for one | only to protect the spread and enlargement of busi- | Measure rests upon the report; but | entertain for 
hee people may be unwise for another. The object 4 ness into new branches, as froin coarse to fine goods; | that officer no unkind feelings, aud have no purpose 
ba se be attained is a continued prosperity, and the means | and it is needed to sustain and encourage those who | in examining this report beyond testing is soundness 
ee which may be well adapted to the end in one case,| faye entered upon untried paths, and are exploring by fair argument. 

ae ts if voyed to another, wholly fail. Labor is | their way as new beginners. 1 | It cannot be cenied that all the revenue which can 
f dol- greatest and most efficient of all capital, and S| Jf our skill and experience in many important | be raised under the present Jaw is indispensable to 
And, Public dat and encouragement a bigh and imperative | branches lave gone forward with success, until we | sustain the credit of the government. A reduction 
L been J: have become exporters, stiJl it would be folly to | of duties canuol, therefore, be justified, because we 
bwn if In every proposed change of a revenue system throw ourselves into an unnecessary competition to have a surplus oi revenue, or more than is necessary. 
hnd all which affects industry, these matters are or should | try our strength against the greatest skill and capital | ‘Ihe object in view Cannot ve disguised, if there 
S sent be considered. A people who are beginning to ma-| in Christendom. Sut is it not a suflicient reason for | were a disposition todo it. it is to change the po- 
ved at nufacture, or are entering upon new employments, retaining the duty that it does no harm to let it stand? | licy of the counlry—to try an experiment upon ils 
eat of poe destitute of the skill and experience acquired by| No one can be injured by that course, while incon- | industry—to diminish duties that an increase of im- 
ort i3 vose who have been trained to them; and for that] venience, if not injury may ensue froin the opposite | ports msy tollgw whatever may be the hazard of 
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crippling down our mechanics and artizans, or of | 


deranging business. The tendency of the measure 
is to embarrass labor and diminish production—to 
introduce foreign products in the place of our own; 
and 1 jook upon it as most greviously injurious. | 
had intended to examine its parts in detail, and to 
point out th” many startling provisions which cannot 
fail to involve branches of industry in great peril.— 
What possible occasion is there to resort to raw ma- 
terial for taxation? Why is the taxing power em- 
ployed to injure inctead of increasing labor? Is it 
the purpose to make a bill containing the most un- 
favorable provisions in regard to American interests? 
Is it the purpose to employ legislative discrimina- 
tion to do mischief? To put down our own interests? 
To assist foreign Jabor and prejudice ourown? | 
hope not, sir; but such is the effect of many of the 
provisions of the act, which I have not time to spe- 


cify. l must, however, be allowed to notice some | 
of the items, which will serve to illustrate its cha-| 


racter. Under the act of 1842, wool costing not ex- 
ceeding seven cents a pound, may be imported by 
paying a duty of five per cent. Under this, and pre- 
vious provisions of a like character, an extensive 
manufacturing of carpets, bocking, baizes, blankets, 
&c. has sprung up, which required in 1845, an im- 
portation of twenty three millions pounds of this 
cheap wool. This bill imposes a duty of 30 per cent. 
on all wool, making a difference against the manu. 
facturers of 25 per cent. on the material, while the 


duly on carpets has been reduced to 30 per cent, 


and on blankets to 20 per cent.; and this is done 
with a full knowledge that this kind of wool is im- 
ported into England tree. 

Now, sir, the question arises, whether these ma- 
nufactures can succeed against the obstacles thrown 
in their way? If they should not be abie to maintain 
themselves, who will reap benefit from the sacrifice? 
Not the wool growers of the United States. If the 
duty 1s raised for their benefit, it is delusive, unless 
the duty on goods is high enough to enable the ma- 
nufacturers to pursue their business with American 
wool. If it fails of this, the business will be trans- 
ferred to England. ts it any part of the design to 
cul down these establishments? If not, why is the 
duty on the goods reduced, and that upon the raw 


material raised? Is it the purpose to protect the | 
farmer? If so, why put in jeopardy those who alone | 
can make the protection useful? Why cut down the 


protection to the manufacturer, and make his posi- 
tion doubtful? I make no objection to any actual en- 
couragement to the growers of wool, but they cannot 
be benefitted by encouragement which throws the 
business into England. 


Because the change of policy proposed cannot be 
introduced without deranging the business of the 
country, wasting the property of individuals, check- 
ing enterprise, and unnecessarily impairing public 
prosperity; 

Because a principal object is to encourage a large 
increase cf imports, which will displace our own 
productions, diminish our business, and drain the 
specie from the country; 

Because its tendency is to force the laborer upon 
the alternative of abandoning his employments or 
working for less wages, and living upon less means, 
that the advantages which he enjoys may be trans- 
ferred to foreigners; 

Because it is welcomed on the other side of the 
Atlantic as anti-American in its spirit, and adapted 
to cherish and promote interests there, to the sacri- 
fice of our own; 

Because the avowed object is to turn us from our 
employments into planters and farmers, and thus 
overload, with increased production, branches of bu- 
siness now greatly depressed by an excess of capital 
and labor, and incapable of being relieved, unless by 
a diversion of both to other employments; 

Because it holds out to the farmer delusive hopes 
that he will find a market at fair remunerating pri- 
ces for all his surplus products in Europe, when there 
_is no rational prospect of his realizing any such re- 
sult; 

Because it aims, by a systematic arrangement, to 
regulate foreign commerce in such a manner as to 
transfer all advantages derived from that source to 
one interest, to strengthen and build it up at the sac- 
rifice of others; 

Because, if it reduces the wages of labor, it will 
diminish the means of moral and mental culture, as 
well as impair phisical comfort; and, by this two- 
fold process, degrade, instead of elevating our con- 
dition. 

Mr. Davis here remarked that he had intended to 
read some passages from an official report upon 
| the moral and physical condition of certain classes 
| of laborers in England, and to make known to the 
| people of this country, from this authentic source, 
| the frightful state of degraded ignorance and suilering 
which is produced by low wages—wages which are 
scarcely adequate to hold soul and body together.— 
This book furnished the fullest evidence of the ap- 
palling sacrifices to which the laborer was subjected 
in the competition to make cheap goods, but he must 








|forbear entering upon the subject, and leave it for 


others; but, he added, 1 protest against this bill be- 
cause its tendencies are in the same direction—de- 





pressing instead of elevating—disqualifying instead 


Copper imported is subject to a duty of five per| of preparing men to live under, and diseharge the 


cent., while sheathing is admitted free. Is it the 
design to embarrass the manufacture? Paintings and 
statuary, if imported as objects of taste, are free.— 
The rich may fill their houses with these embellish- 
ments, but it seems as if there wasa studied pur- 
pose to tax the raw material in a multitude of pur- 
suits, which cannot fail to be prejudicial to a great 
class of inechanics and manufacturers, and eventually 
to the country. 
At the same time, while revenue is carefully im- 
posed upon such objects, it is taken fro.n others to 
weaken the protection. What advantage, for ex- 
ample, does the government propose to tiscif by re- 


ducing from 50 to 30 percent. the duty on ready | 


made clothing? Is it to try the experiment, to see 
whether the wages of a large class of poor industrious 
females will bear reduction, and still keep them from 
starving? Why is the same policy practised upon 


the shoemakers? The revenue is needed. You are | 


now borrowing money—and yet you reduce these 
duties. I can see no object in view, unless it 13 In- 
tended to experiment in all such cases upon the 
wages of labor, to see whether the laborer can live 
upon less, or be driven from his business, and im. 
ports substituted for his productions. 1 cannot help 
leeling, when Ll run my eye over these, and numerous 
similar provisions, that this bill is throughout hostile 
to the. best interest of labur, and intended to dis- 
hearten and break it duwn. 

But, Mr. President, 1 must leave to others the ex- 
amination of these details, and 1 hope it will be 
searchingly done. I have engaged the attention of 
the senate much longer than L anticipated; but, like 
others, in- discussing this comprehensive subject, 
which covers the whole policy of the government, | 
am at a joss what to select and what to pass un- 
noticed. Jt is in vain to attempt to do justice to ali 
yoterests mm a Speech. I shall, therefore, content 
myself with entering my protest against this bill, 
which is probably to become ajdaw. And, | 

] do protest against 1, because revenue Is mace a 


secondary object, when the public exigencies re- 
that it should be the first, that public credit 


quire 
pa be maintained, and un accumulation of debt be 


avoided. 


| duties which citizens owe to a free government; and 
| finally, 


Because it is unjust, unequal, and to the extent 
(hat it shall accomplish the objects in view, ruinous. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BOSTON ATLAS. 
Paris, July 15, 1846. 

The history of the railroads of France is an illus- 
tration of French character and politics. Up to the 
year 1835 they were few and insignificant, merely 
serving as outlets tocoal mines, while in England, 
the enterprising spirit of commerce had well ad- 
vanced the network whose iron meshes now unite 
all the principal towns—Belgium had adopted a na- 
tional system, as the only means of maintaining her 
independence—phlegmatic Germany was gradually 
falling into this newly created current of enterprise 
—and the United States, energetic and daring, had 
planned vast schemes for connecting her distant peo- 
ple and varied interests. France alone remained 
stationary, yet her tardiness was not wholly unpro- 
| ductive of benefit, for she has thus been enabled to 
| profit by the truth disclosing experience of other 
nations, whose haste afforded her an invaluable 
fountain of instruction. Joint stock cupidity has 
sown broadcast over England, trunk lines and 





| branches, some occasioning immense private loss, 
_and nearly all constructed without the least regard 
| for that general ulility to which they must eventually 
be adapted, at a great expense, should the people win 
‘the battle of the gauges.” The Belgian govern- 








ment’s theoretic system, with its ideal centre, is 
| found inconvenicnt for use—the German roads have 


ibeen saddled with a ruinous outlay—and in the! 


| United States, that go-ahead, ‘‘vaulting ambition 
| which o’erleaps itself” has projected many unpro- 
| fitable lines, constructed, almost all, with a false 
j}economy, and often involved states, corporations 
| and individuals in pecuniary embarrassments, which 








| 
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{ 








unrestricted direction of capitalists. Under their 
auspices hosts of engineers and laborers were sent 
forth, with the same en avant spirit that equipped 
Napoleon’s army of [taly--to encounter the obsta- 
cles ever altendant on inexperience. It was soon 
found that the lines which promised the greatest 
results would be almost valueless, owing to conflict- 
ing interests, want of capital, and other causes inci- 
dental to their private ownership, and a panic ensued 
equal to that when the disastrous ery of sauve qui 
peut was echoed at Waterloo. Projected lines were 
abandonded, companies dissolved, stocks fell, and the 
reaction was as violent as the stagnation had been 
complete, until arrested by the master mind of Louis 
Philippe. 

In 1844, the king became persuaded, from the re- 
ports of his agents, sent to all countries where rail- 
roads were in operation, that they would sooner or 
later be indispensable in France, and that as a poti- 
lico—economical engine of great power, it would be 
important to have them under the control of, and 
subservient to, the throne. A law was accordingly 
passed in 1842, by the chambers, authorising the 
government to construct trunk lines, radiating in 
different directions from Paris, (leaving others io 
branch from them, as public convenience might sug- 
gest,) in a permanent and unalterable manner, free 
from the caprices or speculative spirit of capitalists. 
This insures the greatest possible public benefit, at 
the smallest expense—rivets the system of centrali- 
sation, so strengthening to the reigning dynasty— 
facilitates the transport of troops, to maintain the 
throne or repel invasions, and increases the fortunes, 
of the aristocracy of wealth, who have usurped the 
place of the ancient noblesse. Publie opinion, thus 
powerfully rallied, returned to railroads with the 
zeal of an in-tide wave, which advances farther 
after each retreat; companies to work the lines 
sprang up in scores, English capital was enlisted, 
experienced foreigners aided the officers of the Ponts 
et Chaussees in directing the work, and the govern- 
ment found it no easy task to contro! the ardor which 
it had resuscitated. The Exchange has since pre- 
sented a scene of greedy speculation, almost equal- 
ling the rue quincampoix in the days of Law’s Mis- 
sissippi scheme, which called forth so many remon- 
strances from the noralists, and opprobriums from 
the satirists of the last century. ‘Rem, Quocunque 
medo, rem,” is the popular motto, and ail classes, 
sexes, and conditions are attempting to amass wealth 
by the contagious fury of speculation, losing sight of 
the more legitimate employment of steady industry. 
Fortunes have been accumulated by some who start- 
ed without a svus of capital; others have been pre- 
cipitated from competence into want, and the contest 
between rapacious roguery and rapacious credulity 
has developed materials jor startling romances, in 
any number. 


Meantime, the work goes bravely on; Irish navi- 
gators, English masons, Welsh miners, and French 
peasants laboring on the same lines, with those 
powerful machines, the Yankee Excavators, obedient 
to the wiry muscles of Bay State engine men.— 
Steam, science, and well conceived enterprise are 
found to be no bad substitute for ali the pride, pomp, 
and circumstances of the armies which have hitherto 
been the great pride of France; and her railroads, 
governed by the state, eventually reverting to it, of 
a uniform construction, and embracing the results of 
the experience of wore hasty nations, are worthy of 
a caretul study. Unfortunately, one finds, in midst 
of this activity, a sad criticism upon human nature, 
in the fact that M. Ridder, the engineer who intro- 
duced railroads upon the continent, and has since 
devoted his life to their improvement, is languishing 
in prison fora small debt. Such, however, as one 
of his friends remarks, has been the fate of most of 
those who have rendered signal services to mankind, 
commencing with Prometheus, who was chained to 
the rock for creating the first of the race. Pythago- 
ras was chased from Athens as a knave, Aristides a3 
a rascal, Democritus as insane, 4naxagoras was im- 
prisoned, Socrates poisoned, Descartes and Papin ex- 
iled from France, Lavoisier guillotined there, and 


| Fulton received as an impuster—in fact, all the great 


inventive thinkers, ancient and modern, have been 
more or less flagell.uted, and the history of industry, 
like that of the church, is but a long tale of martyr- 
dom. 


No coimplete account of French railroads existing 
here, 1 have been led to compile this article, that 
those interested in this important branch of national 
industry in America may compare the roads of the 
two nations. A large portion of the statistics have 
been kindly furnished by M. Legoyt, assistant chief 
of the Statistical Bureau, at the ministry of the 


| bave clouded our national honor, and caused a vast! interior; the remainder is from the journals of the 
amount of individual misery. In 1835 this specula- | day and personal observation, and | have divided 
| tive epidemic reached France, where railroads were| the roads into two classes—those completed and in 


| bueu deit Sor individual speculation, and the almost} operation, and those in progress of construction. 
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carried at half price, and every facility to be given 
in cases of necessity, to the removal of large bodies 
of troops or military supplies. Electric telegraphs, 
the police, the preservation of the railroad and safe- 
ty of its working,to be subject to regulations approv- 
ed by the minister of the interior; and the nature of 
the works is minutely defined. ; 

The width of the road for a double track is fixed 
al 27 feet on embankments, and 23 in excavations. 
The inner guage of the rails is 4.593 feet, say four 
feet six inches, and the intervening space between 
the tracks at least four feet two inches. The mini- 
mum radius of curves is fixed at 3,281 feet, and the 
minimum of ascent and declivity at 84-1816ths of a 
foot to a kilometre of 8 furlongs and 213 yards.— 
Roads must pass over or ubder royal and public 
highways; if over, the opening under the bridge 
must be at least 16 feet high, and from 16 to 27 feet 
in width—if underneath the road, it must pass over a 
bridge, from 16 to 27 feet in width, according to the 
quantity of travel, with solid parapets two feet high; 
the bridges to be built in a masonry or of iron, in 
conformity with established plans. Tunnels must 
be 25 feet wide and 17 feet high; their air- wells 
Cannot open on a public road, and their months must 
be encircled with a parapet 6 feet in height. Rails 
must weigh at leat 21 pounds tothe foot. Guards 
are to be appointed to watch the line, and establish- 
ed at stations sufficiently near each other to facili- 
tate the conveyance of messages. This item of ex- 
pense is enormous, when compared with the roads 
of other nations; the surveillance of the Paris and 
Rouen road, 84 miles in jength, costing upwards of 
$40,000 per annum. 

Three classes of carriages are required by law, 
and in a few instances more expensive ones, called 
diligences, are provided. First class carriages are 
divided into three compartments, each contain- 
ing eight places, lined with cloth, carpeted, lighted 
from the top, and high enough to enable passengers 
to stand up. Second class carriages have four divi- 
sions, three of them containing two seats, and the 
one, of five places each—cushioned, with glass 
windows. Wagons for third class passengers have 
seats, tops, and are enclosed with thick curtains; | 
cellular wagons are provided for the conveyance of | 
prisoners, with proper guards, for no carriage door 
is on any account to be locked. Locomotives are 
invariably to be placed at the head of trains, their 
tenders followed by an empty wagon, before a train 
of Jess than five carriages, and two intervening 
empty wagons, if the train is larger. They are to 
have six wheels—are to burn coke,‘and to be work- 
ed by a competent engineman, ard a fireman who 

can properly manage them if necessary. Their 
cost with the tender and supplementary pieces, va- 
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accident for 25,000 travellers; and in 1844, the most 
favorable year, one accident for 1,321,000 travellers. 
In Engiand, in 1840, the most unfavorable year, one 
accident for 64,000 travellers; and in 1843, the most 
favorable, 1 for 69,000; proving that accidents are less 
frequent on the French Imes than on the English 
ones. In Belgium, in 1843, the most unfavorable 
year, there was one accident for 88,000 travellers, 
and in 1844, the most favorable year, one for 102,- 
000. On the German roads, from 1841 to 1845 in- 
clusively, there were only three persons injured and 
four killed. The most disastrous accident that has 
happened in France, was the above mentioned one 
on the Versailles line, when more than 100 persons, 
locked up in the carriages, were burned alive in less 
than fifteen minutes; the next important occurred 
last week, on the Lille road, where the cars run off 
an embankment across a swamp, and sixteen persons 
were drowned in the wide ditch into which they 
were thrown. 

The Paris and Rouen road, constructed in accord- 
ance with the preceding law, was commenced in 
1841 and opened in 1843, under the direction of Mr. 
Locke, an English engineer, aided by contractors 
and workmen who had been employed by him on the 
London and Southampton line. The road crosses 
the Seine four times, over bridges of 9, 5, 6, and 10 
arches of 98 feet span, and passes through five tun- 
nels, whose united length is upwards of three miles, 
driven through a flinty conglomerate, very hard to 
penetrate. ‘The minute subdivision of property in 
France, aod the great number of landholders with 
whom the company had to deal, occasioned some 
difficulty in obtaining the Jand, but the demands of 
the proprietors are said to have been less exorbitant 
than in England. 

EXPENDITURE OF WORKING THE LINE. 





This increase of the expenses is explained by the 
following statement, showing an increased circula- 
tion, which, of course, augmented the toll due to 
the St. Germain company, the locomotive power, 
and the number of carriages and wagons in use: 





ries from $8,960 to $10,580—the duty on those im- 
ported from England, estimating the weight of the 
jocomotive at fourteen tons, and tiat of the tender 
five and a half, is $2,315. They run an average dis. 
tance of 108 miles per diem, and are constructed at 
Paris, Rouen, Muinouse, or Creusot. Mr. Norris, 
of Philadelphia, endeavored a few years since, to 
make a contract for some on the plan of a working 
mode! which he presented to the king, but was un- 
successful; the model is in one of the museums at 
the Louvre. The weight of a merchandise train is 


estimated at: 


Locomotive 14 tons. 
Tender—full 10 « 
25 wagons, weighing when cimpty 6S 
Usual load 100 * 
193 *¢ 


The great Northern line have already on their 
road 125 locomotives, 850 carriages, 1,000 wagons 
for merchandise, and 1,500 for coals—all constructed 
in France at an expense of $2,903,200. 

Accidents on the French railroads are exceeding- 
ly small in number, in comparison to the amount of 
travel, and the laws for their prevention as remark- 
able for their severity. Persons obstructing travel 
in any manner, are liable to imprisonment, with 
hard labor for life, if any one is wounded in conse- 
quence, and death in case of homicide—a letter 
threatening to commit such a crime, subjects the 
writer to an imprisonment of from three months to 
two years, and a fine from 25 to $300. All persons, 
who by inattention, carelessness, imprudence or un- 
skilfulness, are the involuntary causes of an acci- 


dent, are liable to be imprisoned from eight days to | 


six months, and fined from 10 to $200; if death is 
caused, the imprisonment is to be [rom six months 
to five years, and the fine from 60 to $600. 
men or conductors leaving their posts when on duly, 


are to be imprisoned from six months to two years, | 


and the companies are responsible for damages to 
persons or property. | 

France, during the most unfavorable year, 1842, 
when the Versailles train was burned, there was one 


Engine- | 


The consequence is, that in | * 


1844. 1845. 

Passenger trains 4,754 5,2U8 
Merchandise trains 1,428 1,668 
Or, Carriages 51,918 64,729 
Wagons 41,369 57,317 


|Tons of Merchandise 104,142 146,138 

When the line from Rouen to Havre is completed, 
| the two lines from Paris to Rouen, and thence to 
Havre, will be worked in common, although the fi- 
nancial affairs of each company will remain per- 
fectly distinct. This fusion will be directed by a 
mixed committee, formed of three directors of each 
company, and will not only prevent much complica- 
lion in the transportation of passengers and merchan- 
dise, but effect a great saving. 

RAILRODS IN PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Length : When 
2,619 miles. (miles.) Capital. Charter. to be 


opened. 

St. Germain, (at- 

mospheric,) 
Rouen to Havre, 
Marseilles to Avig- 

Huns 74 
Great Northern line, 

(191 miles open,) 299 50,000,000 33 * 
Fampoux to Haze- 

brouck, 33 3,200,000 38 * segs 
Dieppe to Fecamp, 45 3,600,000 97) * ou 
| Amiens to Boulogne, 78 7,500,000 99 ** ss 


7 $1,200,000 88 years Sept , 1846 
58 7,800,000 97  * Nov., 1846 
4,000,000 33 “ = July, 1847 


Sept. 1848 





| Montreau to ‘T'royes, 60 4,000,000 75 “ Jan, 1849 
'Great Central line, 144 15,000,000 405“ = Qet., ” 

| Creil tu to St. Quen- 

|. Wie: 67 ss “ Dets, * 

| Lyons to Avignon, 151 30,000,000 45 “ June, 1850 


lours to Nantes, 121 
) Paris to Lyons, 258 40,000,000 41“ 
| Paris to Caen, 154 80,000,000 72 * 
| Great North West- 
ern line, 281 37,000,000 70 « 
| Bordeaux toCette 267 27,000,000 66 * 
| Orleans to Bordeaux 
(83 miles open,) 
Paris to Siwasbourg, 310 45,000,000 44 ** 
The work on all of these lines is carried on with 
great zeal and activily. That from Havre to Rouen 
would have been opened, some months since, had 


8,000,000 34 a6 Oct., ss 
‘ec 


Sept. 1851 


Oct., ** 
July, 1852 


212 27,000,000 28 “ Qet., * 


+ 
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“The capitalis comprised in that of the Great North- 


1844. 1845. 
Interest of state loan $83,500 $4,600 
Sinking fund 9,956 
Tolls to St. Germain company 78,468 96,257 
Government tax of 1-10th 34,129 34,214 
General expenses 56,228 66,058 | 
Maintenance of way and stations 42,056 68,386 
Locomotive department 187,425 208,207 
Wear and tear of stock 31.837 37,355 
Salaries, wages, &c. 151,389 187,493 
$668,032 $711,926 


not the cupidity of the English contractors led them 
to execute their work so flimsily, that a large brick 
viaduct, whieh was completed, fell down before it 
had been traversed by a locomotive—and, upon ex- 
amination, it was found necessary to consolidate 
most of the other works of art. The engineers of 
the French Ponts et Chaussees corps execute their 
work very differently, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing account of their labors, near Arles, which will 
rival the Roman structures still existing there in per- 
fect preservation: 

“The viaduct of the railway of the Durance river 
will have a length of 423 metres between the abut- 
ments at each side, which will give it an absolute 
extension of 533 metres.¢ Its height is to be 9 36 
metres, computed from low water mark to the level 
of the rails; its breadth is 8 metres between the pa- 
rapets. It is to be supported by 20 piers, of 3.50 
metres thickness, combined together by 21 elliptic 
arches of 20 metres opening. The elegance of the 
piers, the gracious opening of the arches, and im- 
osing mass of the viaduct, will make it one of the 
nest structures of the whole line. After this im- 
mense art-structure, the next thing worthy of admi- 
ration is the cutting of the rock of La Roque—an 
imme. ~ mass of stone, which was to be cutthrough 
from top to bottom, to the extent of 125 metres by 
25, which yielded a mass of 42,000 cube metres of 
debris of rock. Especially, also, is to be noticed 
the nicety of the 19 cottages of the guards of the 
line, between Arles and Durance. To each a little 
garden has been annexed, to employ profitably the 
Jeisure of the men and their families. Follows then 
the monumental viaduct of the Avignon line with 
that of Bordeaux to Cette. This gigantic structure 
is already begun. St is only 370 metres from the 
suspension bridge of Beaucaire. Thus twoof the 
finest and hugest modern structures will be erected 
at a short distance from each other. The activity on 
the railways in the south of France is now so great, 
that in the arrondissement of Aix alone 1,390 work- 
men are employed.” 

When the 2,619 miles of railroad, now construct- 
ing, can be added to the 906 miles already complet- 
ed, France will possess three thousand five hundred 
and twenty five miles, forming, as her future Regent 
recently marked, at the inauguration of the Northern 
Line, ‘fa noble girdle whose links are destined 
henceforth to bind more closely the outposts of the 
capival, and to reflect, as well as receive new rays 
of glory and prosperity.” Every city in the king- 
dom will be within a day’s journey of the centre of 
power and movement, nor is it easy to form even an 
idea of the gradual transformation which will be 
effected on the intellectual and moral condition of 
the people by this new species of communication.— 
Modern times have witnessed no institution more 
essentially democratic in its character, no institution 
which promises more for the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, and which bids fairer to place the mem- 
bers of the great human family in their appropriate 
position with respect toeach other. It is destined 
to establish a more intimate connexion between in- 
dividuals than has ever hitherto been maintained.— 
The knowledge thus acquired with respect to mutu- 
al habits and reciprocal motives will yet displace 
many of those old feelings of prejudice, which, con- 
ceived in ignorance, have, at all periods, been the 
chief origin of war and bloodshed, and infuse into 
political councils that reciprocal good faith and in- 
genuousness, which will establish a mutual and per- 
manent esteem between nations. Equally true 1s 
Rogers’ remark, that the more people become ac 
quainted with the instructions of other countries, 
the more highly must they value their own; and it 
behoves every one who desires the amelioration of 
the human family, to say of railroad enterprise, the 


glory of the 19th century, ‘‘ Esto perpetua.” 
‘ PERLEY. 





t''he French metre is 3 feet 281-1000ths. 
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RELATIVE TO TREASURY DRAFTS. 


Circulars to collectors, receivers, treasurer of the mint 
and branch mints, assistant treasurers, disbursing 
agents and officers of the government of the United 
States. 

Treasury Department, August 25, 1846. 

By the act of the 6th of August, 1846, establish- 
ing the constitutional treasury, it is provided as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 20. And be further enacted, That no ex- 
change of funds shall be made by any disbursing of- 
ficers or agents of the government, of any grade 0! 
denomination whatever, or connected with any 
branch of the public service, other than on exchange 
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fF gold or silver; and every such disbursing officer, 
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when the means for his disbursements are furnished 
to him in gold and silver; shall make his payments 
in the money furnished; or when those means are 
furnished to him in drafts, shali cause those drafts 
to be presented at their place of payment, and pro- 
perly paid according to the jaw, and shall make his 
peyments in the money so received for the drafts 
furnished, unless, in either case, he can exchange 
the means in his hands for gold and silver at par.— 
And it shall be, and is hereby made the duty of the 
head of the proper department immediately to sus- 

end from duty any disbursing officer who shall 
violate the provisions of this section, and forthwith 
to report the name of the officer or agent to the pre- 
sident, with the fact of the violation, and ail the 
circumstances accompanying the same and within 
the knowledge of the said secretary, to the end that 
such officer or agent may be promptly removed from 
office, or restored to his trust and the performance 
of his duties, as the president may seem just and 
proper; Provided, however, That those disbursing 
officers, having, at present, credits in the banks, 
shall, until the first day of January next, be allow- 
ed to check on the same, allowing the public credi- 
tors to receive their pay from the banks either in 
specie or bank notes. 

“Sec. 21. And be it further enacted, That it shall 
be the duty of the secretary of the treasury to issue 
and publish regulations to enfurce the speedy pre- 
sentation of all government drafts for payment at 
the place where payable, and to prescribe the time, 
according to the different distances of the deposita- 
ries from the seat of government, within which all 
drafts upon them, respectively, siall be presented 
for payment; and, in default of such presentation, 
to direct any other mode and place of payment 
which he may dee»: proper; but, in all these regula- 
tions and directions it shall be the duty of the secre- 
tary of the treasury to guard, as far as may be, 
against those drafts being used or thrown into circu- 
Jation as a paper currency, or medium of exchange. 
And no officer of the United States shall, either 
directly or indirectly, sell or dispose of to any person 


or persons, or corporations, whatsoever, for a pre- | 


mium, any treasusy note, draft, warrant, or other 
public security, not his private property, or sell or 
dispose of the avails or proceeds of such note, draft, 
warrant, or security in his hands for disbursement, 
without making return of such premium, and account- 
ing therefor by charging the same in his accounts to 
the credit of the United States; and any officer vio- 
lating this section shall be forthwith dismissed from 
office.” 

It is obvious that the great and bemeficial purpose 
of congress in those provisions is, to enlarge the cir- 
culation of gold and silver, and to prevent treasury 
drafts becoming a paper currency. It being made the 
duty of this department to enforce these provisions of 
the law, and to issue and publish regulations for that 
purpose, the following have been adopted. 

Ist. All government drafis shall be made payable 
to order, and not to bearer. 

2d. They shall be assignable only by special en- 
dorsement. 

3d. They shall be presented for payment at the 
places where payable, namely: If payable at a 
place distant not more than fifty miles from the seat 
of government of the United States, they must be 
presented within twenty days from the date of the 
draft. If payable at a place distant more than fifly 
miles from the seat of government, and not exceed- 
ing one hundred miles, they must be presented with- 
in forty days from the date of the draft. If paya- 
ble at a place distant more than one hundred miles, 
and not exceeding two hundred from the seat of go- 
Vernment, they must be presented within sixty days 
from the date of the draft. If payable at a place 
more than two hundred miles from the seat of go- 
Yernment, and not exceeding four hundred, they 
must be presented within eighty days from the date 
of the draft; and if payable at any place exceeding 
four hundred miles from the seat of government, 
they must be presented within ninety days from the 
date of the draft. 

4th. All drafts not presented within the times 
above described must be returned by the holders 
‘o the treasurer of the United States, when such 
order shall be made for the payment of such drafts 
48 will best comport with the public interest, and 
tend to prevent delay in the presentation of future 


drafts, or any attempt to convert them into a paper 
Circulation, 


oth. No exchange of funds shall be made by dis- 
ursing officers or agents of the government, ex- 
a for gold and silver; and every such disbursing 
CHicer, when furnished with specie for disburse- 
ment, shall make his payments in money so fur- 
hished, or when furnished with drafts, shall cause 


shall make his payments in the money so received 
for the drafts furnished, unless in either case he can 
exchange the means on his hands for gold and silver 
at par. 

6th. No peyment can be made in treasury drafts 
by disbursing agents to the public creditors, even at 
the request of such creditors. 

7th. All premiums received by any agent or officer 
of the government on any treasury drafts or public 
security not the private property of the holder, must 
be accounted for and paid to the government of the 
United States. 

8th. No treasury drafts shall be reissued, but the 
same when paid at the place where payable, shall be 
immediately cancelled by the public officer receiv- 
ing the same, by punching two or more holes through 
the drafts, not defacing the date or numbers, and 
writing on the face of each draft in large characters, 
‘cancelled by A B, assistant treasurer, &c.”’ as the 
case may be. 

A strict compliance with all these regulations will 
be required from all disbursing agents and officers of 
the government of the United States. 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 
RELATIVE TO TREASURY NOTES. 
: CIRCULAR 
To collectors and receivers in relation to treasury notes 
received in payment of public dues. 
Treasury Department, August 25, 1846. 

In all cases where treasury notes have been or 
may be received for public dues, previous to their 
being transmitted to the department, the oflicer re- 
ceiving them will, by the mail next before that by 
which it is intended to forward them, notify the se- 
cretary of the treasury of such intention, stating at 
the time the amount of the notes, and a description 
of them. 

To insure greater safety, the notes should be cut 











ee 


exporter to take, and which is in the following 
words: ‘And the said exporter or exporters, shall 
likewise make oath, that the said goods, so noticed 
for exportation, and laden on board such ship or ves- 
se] previous to the clearance thereof, or within ten 
days, (twenty days allowed by the 2d section of the 
act of the 18th April, 1826,) after such clearance, 
are truly intended to be exported to the place whereof no- 
lice shall have been given, and are not intended to be re- 
landed within the United States.” 

Ina more recent circular from the department, 
dated the 20th July, 1845, in reference to Texas, but 
deemed specially applicable to the question now un- 
der consideration, the views and directions of the 
department are more specifically given in the follow- 
ing extracts therefrom, to wit: 

“By the 80th section of the act of congress of the 
24d of March, 1799, it is provided: ‘That the collec- 
tor aforesaid may refuse to grant such debenture or 
debentures, in case it shall appear to him that any 
error has arisen, or fraud has been committed, and 
in case of such refusal, if the debenture or deben- 
tures claimed shall exceed one hundred dollars, it 
shall be the duty of the said collector to represent 
the case to the comptroller of the treasury, whoshall 
determine whether such debenture or debentures 
shall be granted ornot.’ An entry for drawback, 
with a view to reimportation, free of all duty, into 


the United States, is a fraud within the meaning of 


this act; and in all such cases, it is the duty of the 
collector to refuse the debenture certificate. In all 
cases where the debenture shall not exceed one hun- 
dred dollars, the collector will judge for himself, 
whether such fraud as is before designated is con- 
templated; and, in the Janguage of the law, ‘if the 
debenture or debentures, claimed shall exceed one 
hundred dollars, it shall be the duty of the said col- 
lector to represent the case to the comptroller of the 
treasury, who shall determine whether such deben- 
ture or debentures shall be granted or not.’ 








in half, and the right hand halves first forwarded—the | . ‘By the 76th section of the act of 2d March, 1799, 
left hand halves to be transmitted after the receipt | itis provided as follows: ‘And the said exporter or 
_of the first halves have been acknowledged. exporters shall likewise make oath that the said 
By the mail next succeeding their transmission, | goods, 50 noticed for exportation, and laden on board 
the officer will report to the secretary the fact of ; Such ship or vessel, previous to the clearance there- 
such transmission, again stating the amount and de- | 0*, or within ten days after such clearance, are truly 
scription of the notes. | intended to be exported to the place whereof notice 
Immediately on the receipts of any notes by a pub- | shall have been given, and are not intended to be reland- 
lic officer, care must be taken to comply with the | ed within the United States, otherwise, the said goods, 
former instructions of the department with respect| Wares, and merchandise shall not be entitled to the 
to cancelling them; this must be done on the day | benefit of drawback.’ 
they are received, by punching two or more holes | “Tf, then, in point of fact, the goods thus export- 
through the notes, avoiding defacing the date, num- | ¢d to Texas, are intended ‘to be relanded within the 
ber, and rate of interest, and writing on the face of | United States,’ they are not entitled to drawback, 
each, in large characters, ‘“‘cancelled by A B, collec- | and if relanded, are subject to seizure and forfeiture, 
tor, or C D, receiver,’ as the case may be. ;as well as the vessel in which they are thus intro- 
R. J. WALKER, duced. 22 , 
Secretary of the Treasury. ‘Great vigilance will be required in obtaining 
an ample security upon all export bonds, as those 
RELATIVE TO DRAWBACKS. bonds may not be cancelled in any case of exporta- 
Circular to collectors and other officers of ihe customs. | tion of goods to Texas with the privilege of draw- 
Treasury Department, August 25, 1846. back, until the numerous and important questions 
The department has been asked by merchants | 4fising under such bonds shall have been finally ad- 
whether foreign goods, wares, and merchandise, on | judicated. , : 
which the import duty has been paid, can be entered | “You will in no case omit to publish in the news- 
for exportation for benefit of drawback, and shipped | papers, a8 now required by law, the names of ail 
to a foreign port and there landed, but with the in- | persons who shall be found guilty of the violation of 
tention of being brought back and relanded in the | ‘he revenue laws therein prescribed, as well as to 
United States, and entry made of the same goods at | Seize for forfeiture the goods, vessel, tackle, apparel, 
the rates of duty imposed by the tariff act of the 30th | and furniture in all such cases.” 
July, 1846. It must be gbvious from the foregoing, that the 
In view of this inquiry, and the important public | 0ath prescribed by law could not be taken by an ex- 
interests involved, it is deemed proper at this junc- | porter and the goods so exported be relanded in the 
ture, to issue instructions on the subject, for the go- | United States without subjecting said exporter to the 
vernment of the officers of the customs, and for the | penalties prescribed for perjury, and the goods to 
information of merchants and others interested in the | forfeiture. 
matter. An entry for drawback, with a view, to the reim- 


As this subject has heretofore received the portation of the goods at the lower duty, into the 
consideration and decision of the department, and i gable ig f . nee xe the ier er of the 
instructions duly issued in accordance therewith, it| >qq .. .y ore quoted, of the act of March 2d, 
is deemed proper at this time to recapitulate former ae a af - caer nn it is the duty of the col- 
instructions, and enjoin upon the respective officers én p oh fog Al oe ebenture certificate or pursiio 
of the customs, a strict conformity therewith. af th ate I 7 1648. the circular before quoted, 

In a circular issued by the first comptroller, under | pe aS eee, ae ‘Biaréi R. . Hi 
date of the 15th of November, 1830, with the con-| ary, Of Se 2 Feaaury- 
currence of the then secretary of the treasury, the! , or ‘ 
following devision is porcine Pact foe the va Tne Circutar on Drawsack®, inserted above, has 


rea | produced great excitement in the importing cities. From 
ment of the officers of the customs, viz: “It has  (j¢ uniform usage under the law of 1799, quoted as au- 
been supposed by some merchants, that when the thority by the secretary, in this case, importers insist that 


duty on a certain article is reduced by Jaw, nothing | they have a right to drawback—and that it is the con- 
more is necessary in order to obtain the benefit of | struction of the United States courts of the laws of con- 
the reduction on previous importations of it, than | gress, and not the construction and decision of the se- 
merely to comply with the forms of entering and | cretary of the treasury In the premises that they will 
shipping it for benefit of drawback, without any inten- | abide by. ~ a York me of Tuesday, has an 
tion whatsoever of selling or even Janding it at a | article on the su _— ey el it would appear, that 
foreign port, and then bringing it back to the United | the words “not intended to be relanded in the U. States, 


| the ~ | quoted in the law of 1799, has always beer construed to 
> ‘ | . 4 

States and entering it at the low rate of duty. ‘Such | mean, not relanded without having been re-exported— 

a course, however, is considered to be totally irre-| that in fact, by actually re-exporting, as the merchants 











those drafts to be presented at the place of pay- 


é 


“ent aud properly paid according to the law, and | 


concilable with the oath which the 70th section of now intend to do, and reimport, absolutely, they cannot 
the collection law of 2d March, 1799, requires the} be construed to have “relanded”’ the goods. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steamer Britannia reached Boston the evening of 
the 3d, bringing home Mr. McLang, our minister to 
England—and furnishing Liverpool dates to the 19th ult. 

The Ocean race, terminated in favor of the steamer 
Cambria, which went over from Boston in ten days six: 
teen hours;—the Great Britain was thirteen days eight 
hours going over from New York, being detained 13 
hours at sea, repairing her driving chain. The packet 
ships Fidelia and Hottinguer, from New York had ar- 


rived out. tt ' 
—— storms had done much injury to the crops in 


Englan ; , 
he potato disease continued. 


Indian corn had advanced to 32s. per quarter. 
American provisions were in more demand—hams 


35 to 40s.; lard 35 to 48s.; cheese, even indifferent, had 
brought 35 to 45s.; beef and pork sustain former quota- 
tions. 

Cotton market remained quiescent. = 

Trade, which had been rather languishing, received 
a new unpulse by the intelligence from the United States 
relative to the tariff. Printing cloths advanced there- 
upon—and iron went up smartly in price. Woollens 


Fiour. Inspections at Baltimore during the week, 
14,285 bbls.; prices during the fist of the week, $3.87}a 
$4; have receded to $3.75a4. At New York, Genesee 
flour $4,06a4.125; wheat, 83 cents. At Philadelphia, 
$3 873. At Cincinnati, flour $2.874a3. 


Topacco. The inspections at Baltimore last week, 
comprised 1,410 hhds. Maryland, 872 Ohio, and 3 Kea- 
tucky,—total, 2,285 hhds. Prices for inferior, $1 50a 
2.50; middling to good, #325.50; good #6; fine $7a12. 

The first hogshead of the new crop, reached state ware- 
house No.4 on the 2d inst. It was grown by Mr. 
Charles Worthington, ef Frederick county, who planted 
iton the 13th May, cut it the Ist August, fired and 
stripped, re-fired, conditioned, and packed, brought to 
market, and inspected by September Ist. It was sold 
by R. H. Hall, commission merchant, to Messrs. Oel- 
richs & Lurman, at $153. 


Corron —New crop. The first bale of new cotton 
that reached Columbus, S.C., was from the plantation 
of Jacob Davis, of Fairfield. It weighed 400 Ibs., was 
delivered on the 25th August, and was sold to John S. 
James, at 9} cts. T'hirteen bales reached Savannah on 
the Ist inst. from the piantations of W. B. Hodgson and 
C. Cunningham, of Jefferson county, Geo. 

‘The southern papers team with extracts from letters 
representing thatthe ravages of the caterpillar in some 
directions, of the army worm in other places, of heavy 





also advanced. 
PARLIAMET, was expected to rise avout the 28th off 


Augusi. 
The sugar duties bill, passed the house of lords on | 


the 17th. oe 

The commons had made an appropriation for the em.- | 
ployment of the destitute Irish. 

A public meeting had been held in London for the 
purpose of taking measures to prevent the spread of dis- 
ease—soime cases resembling Asiatic cholera having oc- 
curred. 


France.—The elections terminated in favor of the 
Guizot ministry, giving him a majority of about a tun- 
dred in the chamber. ‘The king had opened the session 
by a speech. sacncbhy ae 

The new Pope is winning popularity rapidly, especial. 
ly with those who are to enjoy the advantages of his re- 


| say, of droughts in others,—but we believe there are no 


rains and inundations in others, and, we were going to 


complaints of drouzht in the cotton region for the last 
two months,—take it altogether, add the lateness of the 
period at which cotton bloomed this year, and the an- 
ticipation of an early frost, and upon the whole, it is in- 
ferred that the crop this year will be far below an aver- 
age. ‘Ii‘his is so frequently the tenor of accounts from 
the same direction at this period of the year, that no 
great reliance is placed upon them, not as much per- 
haps as on this occasion they may really be entitled to. 
Certain it is, that the Texan cottun crop has suffered 
severely, and that of several of the other states are now 
suffering. 


Money market. Bickneli’s Reporter of the Ist inst. 
says: ‘Money centinues in active demand in Philadel- 
phia. Fair paper may be negotiated at from 9 to 12 per 





duction of duties on woollen and manufactures and on 
sugar and cutee. 





U.S. Treasury Derosires.— According to the month- 
ly report of the department, there was, on the 24th of | 
August, 1846, to the credit of the United States in the | 


cent. perannum. 1 he banks are doing very litle.” 
Excuance. N. York on London 1083a109; on Paris 

5]. 30a31; Amsterdam 31a31{; Hamburg 352353; Bre- | 

men 782783. 





Dry Goops. The opening sales, says the New York | 
Pp 


WAR WITH MEXICO. 


Cauirornia. The Washington “Union” furnishes 
the substance of the information received by the govern. 
ment, from which, and from the Phitadelphia Ledzer 
we obtain the following facts. mh 

On the 5ih of June. a junto met at Santa Barbara, 
headed by Governor Pico, for the purpose of declaring 
California independent. 

The Mexican Commandant General, Castro, to resist 
this movement, proclaimed martial law throughout the 
country. 

Col. Fremont’s advanced detatchment, about the 1s: 
July, took possession of Sonoma, situate to the north of 
San Francisco. Col. Castro immediately placed himself 
at the head of his forces to dislodge them. Col. Fremont 
met the movement in person. Castro retreated. 

On the 6th of July, Commodore Stoat, entered the 
harbor and took possession of Monterey, hoisted the 
American flag. and issued his proclamation, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the U. S. forces in the Pacific, giving 
the inhabitants every assurance of protection and friend. 
ship, announcing that they were destined to become a 
part of the Union, and to enjoy the privileges of its cili- 
zens—enjoins them, in the mean time, to preserve their 
present Alcades and other magistrates. Those who decline 
to become American citizens are, on laying down their 
arins, permitted to depart in peace, with their property. 

On the 9th of July, Capt. Montgomery, of the U. S. 
ship Portsmouth, entered the harbor of Yerba Buena, 
and issued his proclamation, in virtue of instructions 
from Com. Sloat, similar in import. 


Deatus—during the last week, at Boston, 183. At 
New York, 242,o0f which 83 were adults and 154 chi. 
dren. At Philadelphia, 126, of which 40 were under 
one year, 14 were people of color. At Baltimore, 50, of 
which 18 were under one year, 9 were free colored, 4 
slaves; 10 died of consumption. 


Lanevace. It is estimated that three thousand three 
hundred and sixty-four different languages are spoken in 
the world. 


PirtsBurG AND CoNNELSV:LLE Rartroap. Ata meet. 
ing of the stockholders of this company, on Saturday 
last, it was resolved that the books be re opened for the 
subscription of additional stock, until the total amount 
shall reach $3,000,000. 

on 


Wacons.— We understand that 6 or 70? baggage wa- 
gons, and about as many sets of harness, for the U. S. 


| army, are making in this city and the neighboring 


towns, and an unusual activity, for the season, prevails 


various deposites, $9,876,460. Of this sum there were | Journal of Commerce, have been at greatly reduced pri- | therefore in those branches of the trade. Several of the 


in the 
Merchants’ Bank. Boston, 


Seven banks in New York, 3,821,098 


pape | ces. 
$945,189 | have been sold at 4 cents. 


Printing cloths, which last year brought 75 cents, 
Calicoes have fallen in the 


same proportion. Woollens too, are very cheap. 


Arrivals during the month of | 


PHILADELPHIA TRADE. 
Clearances | 


August, 56 foreign, 319 coastwise, total! 377. 
| 36 foreign 707 coastwise—total 713. 


BaLtimMorE TRADE. Arrivals during the month of Aug. 





‘Two of Philadelphia, 396,640 
Chesapeake Bank, Baltimore, 151,522 
Two banks in Washington, 53,398 
Coreoran & Riggs, Washington, 494 536 
Two banks in New Orleans, 780.761 

409 761 


Mint in Philadelphia, 

« New Orleans, 

On the above, drafts had been issued for $4,251,416 

during the month, besides outstanding drafts to the 

amount of $832,180. ‘Transfers had been ordered to 

the amount of $1,002,221. Of which $527,590 was fer 
the Cana! Bank of New Orleans. 





Business crrc.Es.—Boston. ‘The Courier of the Ist, 
represents business as reviving, though the fall trade 
can hardly be said to have commenced yel. * Money 
easv, for business purpos s.” Willis & Co., in their 
cucular of same date, represent a “continued stringen- 
cy in money matters; banks discount more Sparingly 
than heretofore ;” prime paper is negotiate dat 9a 10 per 
cent.; banks apprehensive of the effecis of the sub-trea- 
sury, new tanff, and Mexican war, are endeavoring to 
fortify themselves for the issue. ‘Though there ts no real 
scarcity of money, yet the market ts full of paper oi a 
reguiar character, and called good, at 15 per month — 
In the interior, rates for money are very high. 

New York. Whe Express says, “The present appear- 
ance of mercantile affairs in this city, contrasis very 
strongly with the general apathy a few weeks ago. The 
number of merchants from all parts of the country, now 
in the ci'y, has not been exceeded for many years As 

f the despatch wiih which business is done, 


a specimen OF | ! 4 3 < 
we must mention of our baving witnessed our friends 


Wilmerdeng, auctioneers, sell yesterday in less than ten 
minutes, between nine and ten hundred entire pack- 
ages of dry goods! being part of over 1,600 packages 
sold by them during the day.” A lot of 350,000 of mer- 
cantile paper has been discounted in Wall street, at 7 
per cent. Capitalists are seeking investments in this 
description of securi'y. ; ' 
Philadelphia. Bicknell’s Reporter, and the otner bu- 


siness journals of the city, represent the fall business as 


in full activity. Merehants from the south and west are 


crowding the hotels, and the storekeepers are as busy | 


as bees. ; 
Baltimore is doing a fair proportion of trade for so 


early ia the season. The busy period here is generally 
some two weeks later than New York. 

GRatn AND Frovr. 
sinia red, hus ranged buring the week at Baltimore, at 
from 70 to 89 cents; inferior, from 55 to 70, according to 
quality. Choice white, for family flour, scarce, and has 
brought 115 cts. 


Corn. White 47948 cts.; yellow 51aos. 


203,233 | 


|} at the portof Balumore consisted of, from foreign ports 
9 ships, 8 barques, 26 brigs and 6 schooners. Coastwise, 
3 ships, 8 barques, 21 brigs, 99 schooners. Total of fo. | 
reign arrivals 49; of coastwise 151—grand total 180, of | 
|which 167 were American, 4 British, 8 Bremen and | 
| Danish. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


QueBec TRADE. There arrived at Quebec during the 
| year ending on the 25th of August !ast 862 vessels, with 
an aggregate tonuage of 328,569 tons—a falling off, com- 
| pared with the previous year, of 208 vessels or 64,659 


| 
| fOns. 
| 


| Leap Traps. Within 
| fewer than sixteen furnaces on this side of the Missis- 
sippi, and two on the other, in all eighteen furnaces, run. | 
ning twenty hearths, have ceased operations; and this is 
not all—several of the smeliers speak of stopping. To | 
| all appearances, there wil] be a greatly diminished pro. | 
duct of lead this fall, in comparison with that of last fall. | 
[Galena Advertiser. 





} 
| 


} 
| 


from | 





| Prices CURRENT AT Matamoros. In a letter 

| one of the Ohio volunteers, pubiished in the Cincinnati | 
| Gazette, we find the following quotation of prices which | 
they have to pay for anything beyond their rations, in 
| that direction, viz: sugar, per Ib. inferior, 40 cents; coffee, | 
| do. do. 35 cts.; cheese, do. do. 30 cis.; cider, per gallon, 
| stale, $2 50, whiskey, per gallon, inferior, $4; shoes, 
| 

{ 

| 

| 


stogas, per pair, $2 50; shirts,each, hickory, $2. 
Another Ohio paper says—‘The volunteers in the 

army of invasion complain bitterly at the exorbitant ex- 

One poor fellow, troubled in spirit, | 


actions of the sutlers- 
says: “It is pretty tough, I tell you—wages only seven 

dollars a month, whiskey from one to two dollars a galion, | 
and other necessaries o! life in the same propurtion.” 


small flock of alpaca sheep has been recently imported 
by a gentleman in New York. and sent to be pastured 
in Ashfield, in Berkshire county, Mass. They are flour- 
‘ishing finely, and promise to fulfil the highest expecta- 
| tions of those interested. 
| Great Cror or Oats. David Lee, Esq., of this town 
‘has just harvested from 43 acres of land four hundred 


| 
| Auracas. The Worcester Transeript states, that a 


W heat, prime Maryland and Vir- | and two bushels of oats, a little more than eighty two and | ° 


,ahalf to the acre. Has any one beat this? e pause 
for a reply. | Barre (Mass.) Patriot. 
Emicrants at Qursec, up to August 15th, 1846.— 
Cabin 336, steerage 27,544. This shows an increase 
over last year of 5,448 steerage. 


| given for him. 


| was 73. 


wagons passed through this city yesterday. 
| Newark Daily Adv. 
The barque Edith, (propeller,) of Boston, is to leave 
this port this afternoon for Brazos Santiago. She takes 
out a portion of the baggage wagons, gun carriages, ami- 
munition, &c. intended for the army of sccupa‘ion at 
Matamoros. [N. Y. Courier. 


Maine.—The legislature, closed their session and ad 
journed sine die ou the 10h of August. 


United States senator.—A new case under the opera: 
tions of the federal government, is likely to be presented 
from the northeast. Amidst all the contested elections 
that have yet bothered the government, we recollect of 
no instance in which the seat of a Urited S:ates senato! 
has been formally disputed. Such a case it appears is 
likely to occur in the instance of Mr. Brappury, re: 


| turned as having been duly elected a senator from the 
| State of Maine, by the legislature which closed iis ses: 


sion a short time since. Depositions will be taken from 


the last thirty days not | 54 members of the legislature, declaring that they voted 


on the Jast ballot for George Evans, whereas only 49 
votes were returned by the committce as having been 
One also deposes that he voted for W. 
P. Fessenden, for whom no vote was returned by the 
committee. Had those votes been reported as these de- 
positions assert that they were deposited, Mr. Bradbury 
Gid not rescue a sufficient number of votes to elect him. 
The return of the house was 145, and the whole number 


of ballots reported by the committee was 145, including 


one blank vote. ‘The number necessary to a choice 
The committee reported 77 votes for James 


W. Bradbury. Now, according to the statement o 


| members of this house, there were five votes given by 
'them, which were not reported as given, and if they 


were incorrectly reported for Mr. Bradbury, there w2 


| no election. 


Population of the principal towns of the state. Ac 
cording to the census of 1840. 


1. Portland 15.600 7. Hollowell 4,600 
2, Bangor 8,200 8. Saco 4,400 
| 3. Thomaston 6.200 9. Brunswick 4,200 
4. Augusta 5,300 10. Belfast 4,19 
5. Bath 5,100 11. Westbrook 4,119 


6. Gardiner 5,000 — 
No other town in the state had, in 1840, over 4,000.- 


. ge . 
| The relative population of the above places it 1s rays 
about the same at present, except Saco, which has risé 

a grade or two. 


| The elections, which are to come off on the 14th 1! 
f course monopvlize the journals of the state at meer 
Severance declines a re~election to congress from a 
| Kennebec district. The whigs have nominated oy 
| Belcher, of Franklin county, in his stead. In the he 
'ford district, the Hon. Freeman H. Morse is the wed 
‘candidate, and is opposed by the Hon. Davis Hamm 


loco. 


ist. 
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